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HOW TO AMELIORATE THE CONDITION | 
OF OPPRESSED MISTRESSES. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 


N previous papers it has been shown that the domestic servant 

is the best fed, best housed, best paid, and least abused of 

working-women, and that the mistress treats her with a kind- 

ness and consideration accorded by no other class of employers, 

for, except in the rare cases where a large manufacturer is also a 

philanthropist, the hands employed are only so many money-mak- 
ing machines, literally ‘‘ hands,” without heart or soul or brain. 

In all the suggestions that have 
been made in various places as 
to how service may be rendered 
pleasant to working- women, the 
question as to how the keeping of 
servants can be made something 
else than the wearying, nerve-trying 
business it is to mistresses seems 
to have been forgotten; and as 
there is no doubt that the present 
deficiencies of domestic service 
cause half the wear and tear of 
women’s lives, it may not be out of 
place to name a few conditions 
which, if they can be carried out, 
would make service a respected eall- 
ing, elevate the servant, and make 
a staff of servants, instead of the al- 
most intolerable nuisance it now is, 
the comfort they are paid to be. 

Ist. A standard of work in ev- 
ery branch, and liberal wages for 
actual competence in it. But any 
girl who requires to be instructed 
in any part of her work (except 
such variations on custom as the 
individual employer may require) to 
be paid less. 

2d. A system of graduation in 
service, so that the elderly woman 
may, like her English cousin, have 
a certain dignity of position, certain 


——____-_— 


privileges, and the high wages 
which come from the certainty 


that she is an accomplished servant. 
This should be the cheerfully accord- 
ed reward of years of good work. 

8d. Very small wages until the 
work is good. 

It is to be confessed that at pre- 
sent a girl has very little motive for 
her ambition: we pay so highly for 
poor work that we cannot afford to 
be liberal for Under the 
present system, the raw girl who 
needs to be taught even the first 
rudiments of work asks ten dol- 
lars a month, and as soon as she 
knows the names of articles in com- 
mon use, and has learned how to 
spoil a few articles of food, she de- 
mands twelve to fourteen dollars, 
If the lady who has taught her or 
has tried to teach her this much 
objects that she is not vet worth the 
higher wages, she leaves. She very 
readily gets what she asks. A year 
or so later she strikes out as cook 
or waitress, demands the wages of 
an expert, and gets thei; if one 
lady wants proof that she is com- 
petent, another is more easy, She 
may not stay long, but she carries 
a month's high with her 
when she leaves, and can afford to 
change places often. 

The girls who do not do this sim- 
ply lack audacity, That any num- 
ber of servants should be able to 
take places at high wages for which 
they are utterly incompetent is 
most demoralizing to all. It is not 
fair to the better kind of girl. She 
is put into competition with those 
who earn as much by indifferent 
work as she would do by good. 
The difference is that the one would 
keep her place; the other would 
not; but she does not care to do so. 

We hear frequent laments that 
we have not here the “ trained” ser- 
vice of the old country. This term 
“trained,” in these days of training 
schools, would seem to imply that 
the servants abroad are specially 
trained for their duties. The fact is they “train” themselves, | 
The preparation begins in the cottage homes, when the girls look | 
forward to “going to service” as their natural start in life. They 
hear all their lives servants spoken of by their parents with great | 
respect, especially the upper servants. Therefore to go to service | 
in a ‘good family” is a young girl’s start in life, and to afterward 
attain to be couk (or other upper servant), going through the vari- 
ous grades required before she reaches that point of ambition, is 
the goal she trains herself for. Not a thing is left undone that 
can help her forward. Sometimes she makes rather a sudden 
jump by going to a club-house for six months, and giving her ser- 
vices there to the man cook or paying him (since cooking schools | 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 11 to 13 Years 
oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 345.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, 


have been established this is less the custom); thus she attains her 
position much earlier. Or she may, if she is kitchen-maid in a 
large family, rather than wait for the regular graduation, take a 
place as cook in a very small one, for which she will be quite com- 
petent. Of course the same system works in all other branches. 
The great point is that to gain dignity among her fellows she must 
improve all the time; to obtain high wages she must fit herself to 
earn them. And she can no more do this by her own mere asser- 
tion of fitness, backed by a scrap of paper vaguely recommending 
her honesty and good temper, etc., than a physician could gradu. 
ate by a good-natured testimonial from his professor, : 








and yet utterly incompetent as a cook or waitress, yet from regard 
for her moral qualities some ladies will give her 

acter for the place she applies for. 
to a lady who requires 


an excellent char 
Such a one may be a treasure 
a general servant at moderate wages, and 
(as such busy women sy all 
means give this clean, good-natured young woman all apprecia- 
tion, say all the good you honestly can of her, but do not afflict 
your neighbor with a domestic whose skill must be taken out in 
good intentions. 
There is another 
benefit employers. 


do) oversees everything herself. 


way in which this code among ladies would 
At present there is « great deal more difficulty 
in obtaining a general servant than 


any other class. The natural de- 
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Fig. 2.—Woot Costume.—Front. Fig 
[For Back, see Page 345. ] 
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We shall never have so excellent a system here, probably, be- 
cause it is the growth of centuries ; and I say this notwithstand- 
ing the talk of the increasing scarcity of good servants in Europe, 
convinced that the American house-keeper would be very thankful 
to put up with the faulty ones; but we may have some improve- 
ment, which would vastly benefit the best class of working-women, 
by ladies making it a point of honor not to engage a servant at 
high wages who did not bring with her proof that she was compe- 
tent to perform the duties for which she asked them. To accom- 
plish this, of course, the semi-kind-hearted, semi-sentimental, and 
wholly wrong system of giving a better character than the servant 
deserves must be given up. A girl may be good-natured, clean, 
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sire of the servant is to go where 
there is some one to share the labor, 
and even the more 
roundings in a 


luxurious sur- 
house where more 
servants are employed are not with- 
out attraction Sut if those ladies 
who, having several servants, can 
afford to be particular, would take 
the stand that they would have the 
bargain kept as rigorously by the 
servant as it is kept toward her, the 
woman with only one servant, who 
is now often forced to take just 
what offers because she cannot be 
without help,would benefit ; it would 
not be possible then for the simply 
willing, unskilled girl to despise the 
alone is fitted— 
r—and to spend 
her days going in and out of places 
where skill is required, 


place for which she 
that of genera) helps 





If this generally handy girl fits 
herself by honest effort to take a 
“‘ better place,” well and good ; there 
must never be any grudging of the 
prize she has worked for, and the 


whose she has 


lived a year or two while so fitting 


mistress in home 


herself, however sorry to lose her 


a girl of that 


must look on 


and we may be sure 
kind would be a loss 
the good service she has had as her 
share of the benefit. 

And this house-keeper, again, who 
has but one servant must be faith- 
ful to herself and her neighbors ; she 
must not consent to pay the newly 
landed girl, whom she has to teach 
that she must sweep stairs from top 
to bottom, not from bottom upward, 





the absurd wages now asked; she 
must remember that if Mrs, A., B., 
and C. are willing to pay ten dol- 


lars a month for the privilege of 
teaching a girl the rudiments of civ- 
ilized life, it is of no for the 
rest of the alphabet to say six is 
enough. 


use 


No one woman or no dozen wo- 
men can do much, but if each one 
woman will be faithful to her con- 
victions, notwithstanding what any 
one else may do, a reform would 
come; not quickly, perhaps—re- 
forms never do—but surely, 





CLEOPATRA’S NOSE. 

“TF Cleopatra’s nose had been 

shorter,” says Pascal, “ all the 
face of the earth had been changed ;” 
and no doubt if your eyes had been 
black rather than blue, if your tem- 
perament had been gay rather than 
morose, all your world would have 
worn adifferent aspect. If Corydon 
had been born among the nobility 
rather than among the peasantry, 
perhaps we should not have had that 
fine poem of his, which poverty or 
an ambition to rise suggested to him ; 
lapped in luxury, every moment ab- 
sorbed with the demands of his po- 
sition, he would not have written 
that great novel in which we see our- 
selves and our failings mirrored; 
his keen wit would have effervesced 
with the champagne, and benefited 
only a narrow if select circle; or he 
would not have made that discovery 
in science which all his friends are 
talking about, or painted that pic- 
ture which all the world goes to see. If young Bullion had not 
lost his fortune, what a good salesman would have been spoiled! 
He would never have known for a certainty whether Phyllis mar. 
ried him for his ingots or for love; he would never have known 
how hard it is to have nothing to give away; he would never have 
seen the world from the laborer’s point of view. If Margery had 
not been born with a squint in her eye, what a different planet this 
would have been to her! She would probably have been so well sat- 
isfied with herself that she would have had no time left to think of 
others; whereas now no one remembers her squint any more than 
they recall the flaw on a rose petal when they inhale the rose’s 
sweetness. Who knows but Byron’s infirm foot may have been to 
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blame for some of the deformities of his charac- 
ter? And did not Milton’s blindness shut out this 
world only to show to his mind’s eye the angelic 
hosts? Who can tell if sight would not have dis- 
sipated his thoughts and divested them of some- 
thing of their grandeur? If the vocal chords of 
Soprano’s throat had been a trifle more flexible, 
upon what a different stage she would have play- 
ed her part! But probably Cleopatra was no 
more content with her nose than the rest of us 
are with our features and fortunes, 
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THE MIND CURE. 

YY HAKESPEARE, the Universal, seems to 
K have formulated the theory of the new 
school of healing when he makes Hamlet 
say that “there is nothing either good or 
bad but thinking makes itso.” Perhaps we 
should not speak of that system as “new” 
that would appear to have been held in 
high esteem at ancient Athens, and that had 
an extraordinary vogue in the East at the 
beginning of ourera, At first thought the 
present interest and excitement in the sub- 
ject seem unreal and anachronistic. But, 
after all,is it not natural and fitting that 
the mind should be most easily and absorb- 
ingly occupied by matters pertaining to the 
mind itself? 

To accept the doctrine of the mind cure, 
understand it, is to believe that 
health, sanity, and virtue are the normal at- 
tributes, the birthright possession, of man. 
Disease, dementia, sin, are negative condi- 
tions which it is weak, dishonorable, and 
sinful to harbor. “Refuse to believe in 
illness, deny pain, resist weakness,” say the 
apostles of this optimistic creed, “and ill- 
ness, pain, and weakness vanish, because 
they exist only in your thought of them. 
Suffering is simply that state of mind that 
makes you imagine that you suffer. You 
have only to get above suffering.” 

The influence of mind over matter hardly 
needs assertion. The old illustrations of 
the moral philosophies alone are proof 
enough. The miner dying of fright on find- 
ing his sustaining rope too short, in the 
pitch-dark mine, with his feet in reality six 
inches from the ground; the blindfolded 
man fainting in the belief that he was 
bleeding to death, when only warm water 
was trickling down his arm; the workman 
undergoing the horrible manifestations of 
cholera because he was told falsely that a 
cholera victim had just died in the same 
bed—show the effect of belief. The madness 
of the insane, which is but a perverted and 
exaggerated will power, gives them the 
strength of a dozen sane men. And quite 
lately the shock of the earthquake in the 
Riviera roused a bedridden woman to rush 
down four flights of stairs to the safety of 
the street. 

Even the London Lancet, which is nothing 
if not conservative, asserts that in some 
cases mind has such an effect upon an or- 
ganic disease as to cause new and healthy 
formations. This, it will be seen, goes far 
beyond the old admission that “nervous- 
ness” and “ hysteria” were subject to men- 
tal influences. There is no doubt that the 
tendency of the medical profession has been 
decidedly materialistie, and that any lean- 
ing toward spiritual methods, as shown in 
“ magnetism” “ hypnotism,” “clairvoyance,” 
and their like, has been made at once dis- 
reputable, so that any germ of truth they 
may have possessed was smothered out of 
sight. Yet the little we know of the poten- 
cy of the mind over the body shows us that 
there must be an illimitable field for its ac- 
tion, if we could but find out how to set it 
at work. And it would seem that our help 


as we 








must come chiefly 
without. “’Tis in 
thus or thus.” 

It appears to us a hopeful sign of a more 
wholesome life that large classes of women 
take time and spend money to hear this 
theory of the reality of spiritual existence 
expounded. After the poet, they are discov- 
ering that “soul is form, and doth the body 
make.” They are semi-invalids. They have 
suffered. They have allowed their thoughts 
to dwell upon their pains and limitations 
until these have come largely to fill their 
mental horizon. Their talk is of sickness. 
Even young girls, among the well-to-do and 
idle classes, compare symptoms and suggest 
diagnoses as staple topics of conversation. 
Nothing could be worse, it seems to us, on 
the score of good taste or of good health. 
As dwelling upon one’s griefs magnifies 
them, so dwelling upon one’s pains magni- 
fies them. Ifthe mind cure can be made to 
work upon these morbid subjects, it must re- 
store toactivity energies worse than wasted ; 
it would save time and money; it would 
make a gray world into a joyous one; it 
would multiply past calculation the sum of 
human happiness. 


from within, not from 
ourselves that we are 





EARS. 

CURIOUS proposition has been made 
4X by the Chief of Police of one of the 
large European cities, that photographs of 
criminals should be taken, not with the full 
face, as now, but with the side face in view, 
using the ear especially, other features chan- 
ging with the course of time—a mouth fall- 
ing, an eye sinking, a nose projecting, a brow 
growing prominent, a cheek either baggy or 
hollow, a chin either pointed or doubling— 
but an ear always remaining unchanged into 
old age, and no two ears being alike; so that 
a thief would be known by his ear as long 
as there was anything left of him. 

This would seem to involve a singular 
error on the part of those who follow such 
hasty advice. No organ, any close observer 
will declare, changes shape more than the 
ear does. Even the piercing of the lobe for 
ear-rings will often pull it down and inflate 
it so as to work complete transformation 
there; and anybody who has a gouty ac- 
quaintance may see the change wrought in 
the ears by the chalky lumps and concre- 
tions under the skin that never fail to show 
themselves there, that sometimes attain the 
size of thé curious little notch seen in the 
upper edge of many ears, and said by those 
who have faith in the intricacies of evolu- 
tion to be the remnant of the ancestral ear 
of the last apish progenitor. 

Few features of the human body are more 
distinctly beautiful than the ear when it is 
a beautiful ear; that is to say, when it is 
rosy and little, and so thin that the blood 
glows behind it like a flame. No sea-shell 
with its myriad delicate whorls, with its 
pink and white, with its polish ‘and brittle 
daintiness, is half so lovely, for no sea-shell, 
after all, is alive when we see it, or when it 
has reached that stage of beauty. But the 
ear in its perfection has the white throat 
beneath it, the clustering hair above it, the 
damask cheek beside it, and is set off and 
heightened in every line and tint by its sur- 
roundings, and as often as not has the eye 
of the beholder fastened to it on the point 
of a quivering jewel glittering in it. Yet 
let the ear be ever so small and curly—a bit 
of transparency in the young girl—hers will 
be a very exceptional case if, when she has 
attained the age that makes caps advisable, 
she is not glad of the cap to hide a large 
flat piece of cartilage on either side of her 
head—unot the least disagreeable of the dis- 
agreeable things that have come to her as 
warnings and evidences of the end of all 
things. This is not the case with every 
person, of course; enough people to prove 
the rule retain a sufficient shape to the ear 
into old age; but by far the greater number 
of ears cease to be objects on which the eye 
of another cares to linger, and become ob- 
jects which make every contemporary put 
up a hand to see if his own ears have turned 
into flaps of elephantine proportions. As 
life goes on, every year uncurls and straight- 
eus out the pretty whorls of most ears, and 
flattens, and seems so to enlarge, the upper 
aud outer edge, perhaps not through growth, 
nor even through the daily wiping of the 
part, so much as through the loss of fat in 
the tissues and the falling away of neigh- 
boring roundness and plumpuess; the one 
rendering the cartilage smooth, the other 
making it seem larger than it is by com- 
parison. In either event, the ear of the 
criminal of to-day will hardly be the same 
ear to appearance ten years from to-day— 
will be a very differgnt ear in twenty years. 
The ears of elderly persons tell the sad tale 
to any who care to scrutinize them in suf- 
ficient number to generalize from what is 
seen; and any one who chooses may regret- 
fully watch the process, as time passes, which 
transforms one of the choicest features of 
physical charm inte one of the ugliest. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE GERMAN STANDARD. 


T a private discussion lately held among per- 
sons interested in collegiate and other ed- 
ucation it seemed to me that there was a too 
general deference to German standards. It was 
assumed, in particular, that schools for young 
children must necessarily be far better if taught 
by university-bred men,as in Germany, than if 
taught by young women, as in this country. To 
all this I should demur, No man in America 
ever studied the German systems of common- 
school instruction more faithfully than Horace 
Mann; and it was chiefly to him that we owe, as 
a result, the general substitution of women for 
men as teachers. The greater economy of em- 
ploying women has no doubt assisted the change ; 
it would have been simply impossible, in fact, 
with the greater expensiveness of living in this 
country, to obtain the services of a sufficient num- 
ber of men to give to our public-school system 
anything like the vast spread it has now obtained. 
But Horace Mann urged the change, not on the 
ground of economy alone, but because he regard- 
ed women as the natural teachers of all children. 
His views have prevailed. When he began his 
career, just half a century ago, two-fifths of the 
teachers in his own State were men, whereas we 
are told in the fiftieth report of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, just issued, that there 
are now 8610 women to 1060 men—more than 
eight to one. 

The objections usually made against these 
young women lie, first, as to their sex, which is, 
however, if Horace Mann’s theory was correct, 
rather an advantage than a disadvantage. Then 
it is objected that they only teach temporarily, on 
their way to something else, while men would 
teach permanently, This claim has been refuted 
over and over again by statistics taken in parti- 
cular towns, and showing that women teachers 
are apt to teach actually longer than men who 
teach in the same grade of school; because men 
are more often won away by some more lucra- 
tive pursuit than are women by matrimony. Of 
course, if you give all the higher positions and 
all the higher salaries, as is still done, to men, 
you give to those holding these more advanta- 
geous posts greater inducements to remain per- 
manently ; but as between teachers of the same 
grade, which is the only fair comparison, these 
statistics hold. As a rule, women find no voca- 
tion more profitable than teaching; while men 
are more fortunate, and have many better open- 
ings. Women are therefore kept in the pro- 
fession unless they quit it for matrimony, while 
men are easily withdrawn from it. Most of the 
able public-school teachers whom I have known 
in years past are now clergymen or lawyers, while 
many of the ablest women are still teaching. 

There remains the assumption that women, as 
women, are ordinarily less well trained for teach- 
ing than men would be—certainly than German 
men. This disadvantage as to training did un- 
doubtedly exist in times past, and it is still found 
in small country hamlets, where the teachers are 
often young women trained only in the schools 
of the village. But the disproportion of educa- 
tional facilities is diminishing every day. With 
the Normal Schools on the one side, and the col- 
leges admitting women on the other, there is a 
rapid equalization going on. In many of our 
Normal Schools there is now a four years’ course ; 
the books, apparatus, and teaching are all of the 
best; if Germany is the standard, the teachers 
have often been trained in Germany; and with 
the women’s colleges it is much the same. The 
grade is steadily rising, as to the higher educa- 
tion of women. In Massachusetts, about one- 
fourth of the public-school teaciiers are graduates 
of Normal Schools, and nearly one-third have at- 
tended such schools; while of the number who 
are college graduates, no statistics are given. 
Should men again replace women in these schools 
there is no reason to suppose that they would 
surpass the present teachers in respect to educa- 
tion. It is certain that the average male teacher 
of forty years ago was inferior in this respect to 
the average woman teacher of to-day. 

Tried, therefore, even by the German standard, 
there is no reason to suppose that the present ar- 
rangements as to teaching force in our schools 
could be materially bettered, with the materials 
now at command. But I am not afraid to go one 
step farther and raise the question whether the 
German standard is absolute and final. I trav- 
elled once on the Rhine with a highly educated 
German, long resident in England, who used to 
say, when we saw the groups of demure little 
boys and girls going to school at eight in the 
morning, with their knapsacks of books on their 
shoulders, “That is what is stupefying the Ger- 
man nation; they are being drilled to death; 
they have no games, no lively sports, no vivacity ; 
one wide-awake English school-boy is worth the 
whole of them.” He had never been in Amer- 
ica, but we, who find the English children dull and 
slow to mature, compared with Americans, can 
make the needful addition to his statement. No 
one can deny the sure tendency of the German 
training to produce thorough investigators and 
admirable analysts; but, after all, our system, 
with all its faults, produces mental alertness, and 
theirs does not. Compare an American boy at 
eighteen with a German or even an English boy 
of the same age; which is it that has originality, 
impulse, initiative? That quality which makes 
us develop early and assume leadership while 
others are under tutelage seems ingrain in the 
transplanted race. 

In writing on the history of the old Salem (Mas- 
sachusetts) sea-captains, the other day, 1 was 
amazed at the youthfulness of the men whose dar- 
ing adventure created that vast East India trade 
which for a few years astonished the world. 
These men penetrated into unknown and chartless 
seas, opened new channels of commerce, defied 
treacherous natives aud ruthless pirates, baffled 





England and France during the.wars of Napo- 
leon. Yet they were almost always under twen- 
ty-five, often under twenty-one. Captain Richard 
J. Cleveland sailed on a dangerous voyage when 
neither he nor his first nor second mate was of 
voting age. An American system of education 
has to adapt itself to this precocity of type. 
Moreover, it has to train to action as well as to 
learning; and, for something midway between 
learning and action, it has to train to the power 
of expression. Here is where the German sys- 
tem stops short; the German scholar obtains 
knowledge, but he ordinarily does it as a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, until the cultivated 
French or English or American mind has applied 
to it the art of expression. For the philological 
study of the Greek and Latin classics, for in- 
stance, one must go to Germany; but you may 
explore a whole alcove of German editions and 
not gain as much of the peculiar aroma of Greek 
literature as you can obtain from Ampére’s 
Greéce, Rome, et Dante, or from Matthew Arnold’s 
Essay on Translating Homer, or from our own 
Professor Palmer’s extraordinary version of the 
Odyssey in rhythmic prose. For one, I do not 
ask for a mere reproduction of German methods 
until Germany itself is broadened and revivified. 


2. We De 





THE ETIQUETTE OF MUSICALS. 
fQ\HERE is great trouble in getting up a good 
musical club; there is always trouble in the 
arrangement of quartettes; there is always trou- 
ble when musical people promise to co-operate in 
other entertainments, 
Prime donne, presuming undoubtedly on their 


great attraction, are apt to be capricious, They 
promise to come on Thursday evening: they do 


not come on Thursday ; they send word next day 
that they were ill. Tenor and bass are very 
apt to disappoint; and as for the soloist or the 
man who promised to accompany, he never comes, 
or almost never, 

If professionals are thus hard to fix, how much 
worse are amateurs! The amateur singer is very 
apt to have a cold and to be unable to sing, when 
the outside world is so skeptical as to believe that 
the bird might sing if it would. It is so very 
agreeable and so innocent a way to propitiate 
one’s own vanity to say, at seven o’clock : “ Well, 
I am expected to sing at Mrs. Ferguson’s. I will 
not go; and how very sorry they will feel! They 
will say: ‘Whereis Miss Lark? She has not come. 
How sad! And then they will say: ‘How well 
Miss Lark sang at Mrs. Brown’s!’ Yes, I feel a 
little lazy to-night. I will not go.” So the young 
lark at home. Mrs. Ferguson, who has 
had her piano tuned, and a number of guests in- 
vited to a musical—the accompanist, for a won- 
der, has come—waits, and waits, and waits. She 
has sent a carriage for Miss Lark ; and the coach- 
man returns with this message: “ Miss Lark is 
not feeling very well; she cannot sing to-night ;” 
while Miss Lark is as well as any young lark 
ought to be. 

A lady gives a reading, and Mrs. Nightingale 
promises to sing. She asks the privilege of be- 
ing heard at the reading of Mrs. Smith, because 
all the world will be there. Mrs. Smith concedes 
the privilege willingly. She will be very glad to 
hear Mrs. Nightingale. The world is always glad 
to hear her. The hour comes; the audience wait. 
Mrs. Smith lays down her manuscript, and asks 
if Mrs. Nightingale has arrived. The answer is 
“No.” The performance proceeds tamely, The 
next day Mrs. Smith gets a note from Mrs. Night- 
ingale, running thus: 


stays 


“Dear Mrs. Suita,—I forgot that I was en- 
gaged at a luncheon party on Thursday. I will 
sing for you some other time. Yours truly, 

“ JEANNE NIGHTINGALE.” 


Then Mrs. Smith remembers how she had put 
off Mrs. Woodrobin, who was ready to sing, for 
the perfidious Nightingale. 

The science of music and the gift of song pro- 
verbially render people capricious, and volumes 
could be written of the broken promises of 
musicians, Strange to say, elocution, that sister 
art, seems not to have the same effect. Elocu- 
tionists keep their promises, Not one in ten 
ever disappoints. 

Then we come to the behavior of hearers, 
We will suppose that a lady has gained her point 
—she has two pianos in her room, a guitar, a 
harp, some mandolins, and a banjo. All the peo- 
ple have come, even the first violin. She makes 
the signal, and all start off in a tremendous whirl- 
wind of sound. 

Then comes a singer who declares that she 
loves him, yes, she loves him still the same. 
Perhaps this truth, so dear to him to whom it is 
addressed, is not so dear or so precious to those 
who are listening, and there begins to be a whis- 
pered conversation just outside the door, which 
soon rises to a conversation which is not whisper- 
ed, but which rapidly becomes audible. 

Now this is the height of ill-breeding on the 
part of the invited guests, and should be put 
down by audible hisses. The etiquette of a mu- 
sical demands, first, punctuality, then silence 
while the music is being played or sung. No- 
thing is so ill-bred as to talk or to move about 
while a song is going on. 

No lady who gives a musical should invite 
more than she can seat comfortably, and should 
have her rooms cool, her lights soft and shaded. 
People with sensitive eyes suffer dreadfully in 
the glare of gas, and when music is going on they 
cannot stir to relieve themselves. Who can en- 
dure patiently the mingled misery of a hot room, 
an uncomfortable seat, a glare of gas, and a piano- 
forte solo ? 

Why is it that even lovers of music so seldom 
enjoy a musical? Perhaps, we know not why, 
it is stupid; very possibly we are the false notes, 
the discord. The great tuner of the universe in 
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arranging his orchestra has forgotten to screw us 
up to concert pitch. The other instruments are 
in tune, but we are not high enough. How often 
the fault is in ourselves ! 

Music is the most emotional of all the arts, 
and no one can compel himself to like a certain 
piece of music if his feelings do not respond to 
it. However that is, the first requisite is good- 
breeding; it puts nature under restraint; it con- 
trols the temper and refines the speech. For in- 
stance, no gentleman will swear in the presence 
of ladies, or smoke without asking permission. 
Good-breeding is the guardian angel of a woman 
in any position in which she may find herself. It 
makes the plainest woman attractive, and its si- 
lent but continuous presence encircles her like a 
golden or silken net, and prevents a thousand es- 
capades into which passion or feeling or im- 
patience might hurry her. 

Breeding, therefore, may be called the apothe- 
osis of self-restraint; it prevents the hungry boy 
from accepting the last peach at dessert, it tames 
down the exuberant spirits of girlhood, it tells 
the ardent horseman not to jump that last fence, 
it modulates the laugh, and it gives dignity to the 
walk. A well-bred person is not loud, does not 
talk slang, nor is she prononcée in anything. 
A well-bred man is quiet in dress, respectful to 
everybody, kind to the weak, helpful to the fee- 
ble, even if he is not an especially generous or 
kind-hearted man, but good-breeding tells him 
that these things are among the duties of a gen- 
tleman. He simulates a virtue if he has it not, 
and is courteous and tender to the feeble, the 
humble, to those whom society tabooes. No- 
blesse oblige is his motto, and he behaves well be- 
cause he owes it to himself. He never talks aloud 
at the opera, or disturbs the listeners at the Phil- 
harmonic, 

A well-bred woman may take a large liberty 
as to dress, equipage, and style, but she will nev- 
er outrage les convenances. She will do all that 
she can for society, she will give musicals if 
her artists will come and her friends will listen ; 
she will take no end of pains to encourage the 
weak and timid, to bring out the girl violinist and 
the young zither player. She will do her part in 
the social world gently, honorably, and well, She 
never talks much of herself, of her slights, or of 
her compliments; she sinks herself in others, 
tries to be as agreeable as she can, to be always 
polite, to make no exhibition of temper, to go on 
helpfully through life, to refrain from patronizing, 
to negatively observe all the nuances of good 
manners, to retire gracefully if her seat is want- 
ed—to be, in fact, thoughtful of others. 

But, as some one observed, if this be good- 
breeding, where are all the well-bred people ? 

A well-bred woman does not talk at the opera, 
causing a poor singer to burst into tears from a 
careless laugh ; and yet that outrage on the rights 
of the public is constantly repeated at some 
fashionable places of amusement. 

The young and fast girl of the period who 
goes to the opera to show her dress and her 
beauty is the most ill-bred person possible at 
a musical. She should never be allowed at 
either place, because a large number of persons 
who go to both are wounded in their most ex- 
quisite sensibilities if disturbed while listening 
tomusic. Nor can a flirtatious and pleasure-loving 


mother ever produce a well-bred daughter, so | 


the reformation should begin with the mother. 
In fact, what chance has a daughter of having 
decent manners if her mother is deficient in 
them ? 

In Europe, where the opera is called the “en- 
tertainment of kings,” absolute silence is the ab- 
solute etiquette. A person would be loudly hissed 
who should talk while music is going on. There is 
nowhere such respectful attention paid to an art- 
ist as in the gay city of Paris. To be sure, the 
house is full of musical critics, people who know 
just where Knauss will sing her best note, where 
Morelli will swell his splendid ué de pottrine. 

That is one of the troubles in America: al- 
though there is much fondness for music, there 
is not yet that perfection of education, refinement, 
and culture in the great art which makes a good 
listener. We do not know enough yet of good 
music to afford a houseful of good listeners. 

There is room for improvement on both sides. 
The foreigner who comes here with a rare mu- 
sical cultivation should show good manners and 
a proper regard for his plighted word, nor should 
he or she be selfish and presuming; still less 
should the amateur take airs or break her word: 
when one promises to sing, one should sing. 
And as for the listeners, they should be punctual 
and silent, careful to applaud judiciously, and to 
encourage the performers, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH BONNETS, GOWNS, AND MANTLES. 


‘ID EADED coronets, tulle ruches, and face trim- 

mings of flowers or of ribbons are seen on the 
newest French bonnets. The coronets are rolled 
back evenly all around or are pointed slightly at 
top, but are in all cases quite narrow, and are 
covered with flattened beads of jet or in colors. 
They are especially liked for the black fancy 
braids that are now fashionable for old and 
young ladies alike, and which may be trimmed 
with the gayest ribbons and flowers, or else in 
very quiet colors, and are extremely stylish when 
trimmed with white, as with bows of white gros 
grain ribbon holding bunches of white sweet- 
peas, the flowers extending down the crown with 
a twist of ribbon in the middle, crossing to the 
front to form strings. Many bonnets show a 
tendency to Jower the height of trimmings on top 
and mass them on the edge of the brim and 
down the crown. Pleated tulle ruches and puffs 
of tulle are also seen along the brim of straw 
bonnets, and there are tip-tilted brims in gypsy 
shape, faced with shirred tulle, or lisse, or crape ; 
these have an inside trimming of a tiny nosegay 


or perked-up bow of ribbon. Sometimes the 
pleated ruche along the edge is of ribbon with 
fanciful looped edges, as this is far more sub- 
stantial than tulle. 

Green is the most conspicuous color in spring 
millinery. It is used in all its shades, and may 
be combined with any color, just as green leaves 
add to the beauty of the rose, the violet, the jon- 
quil, or the most delicate white blossom, Black 
straw bonnets have loops of green velvet with 
points of white lace for trimming, and white 
straw capotes have facings and bows of green 
gros grain ribbon amid fans of black lace. A 
gypsy bonnet of écru straw with green velvet 
ribbons outside has a green shirred facing hold- 
ing pink roses and blue forget-me-nots. Suéde 
gros grain ribbon with looped edges on which 
narrower green velvet ribbon is laid makes stylish 
loops and bands on a black Gainsborough hat. 

Clusters of cocks’ plumes are a stylish feature 
this season for trimming round hats, and are 
also seen on small French bonnets. They are ar- 
ranged in a short curved cluster that retains its 
shape instead of being blown about as long straight 
feathers are. The natural black and very dark 
green plumes are especially stylish, and are used 
even on very light hats; the shaded plumes are 
shown in almost any color, and are used in con- 
trast to the trimming. Ostrich feathers in bunch- 
es of tips and the half-long plumes are also 
revived, and are used to form the entire trimming 
on large Leghorn or Milan hats, dispensing with 
any bows or a band around the crown, For sum- 
mer use a great many large hats are prepared, 
some of them of the shapes seen early in the 
season with the brim shallowest at the back, and 
of the undressed braids made up without facing 
or wire in the brim. The newest large hat curves 
upward over the forehead, droops close on the 
right side, and is picturesquely rolled up on the 
left to the middle of the back, where it is pointed 
against the crown; this has just been introduced 
in Paris, and promises to be popular. Yellow 
and green ribbons are in great favor for trim- 
ming these large round hats, being used in loops 
from the top of the crown downward. A bunch 
of pink and yellow roses is then set across the 
front, and there may be some sharply spiked 
small cocks’ plumes added in clusters, those in 
one cluster all black, another all green or all 
brown, Colored chip under-brims or facings for 
white chip hats are made in all the stylish col- 
ors, gray-blue, rose, heliotrope, brown, ete., and 
may be plain or striped around with white. Chip 
is said to be coming into favor again because it 
is lighter than the plaited straws, 

Black is perhaps the most popular color after 
green for combining with various colors, a touch 
of black lace or of black moiré being thought to 
add to the stylish effect of the lightest and most 
dressy bonnets and hats. A pale blue tulle bon- 
net has small bows and strings of black watered 
ribbon ; a green Neapolitan (a thin braid now in 
favor) has black moiré loops and ends amid its 
trimming of green velvet loops, and the spirited 
aigrette is also black; a French poke of quaint 
shape for the country is of white straw with large 
top bow and strings of black moiré ribbon hold- 
ing buttercups and pansies over the brim. 

Turbans remain in favor for city streets and 
for travelling hats. A new trimming for those 
of straw has bands of chip or of the braided 
struw made in loops like ribbon, and placed amid 
the ribbon loops. Plaid and checked ribbons in 
the very narrow widths are added to hats and 
bonnets that are to be worn with plaid or check- 
ed suits. Thus Scotch plaid inch-wide ribbon 
forms rosettes and strings on brown or black 
straw bonnets, two sets of narrow strings being 
used. Shepherds’ checked surah ribbons trim 
blue or white straws prettily with bunches of 
ragged-sailors or of myosotis on the front. 

Tulle, gauze, and lace are used for very dressy 
bonnets, being shirred or frilled on a wire frame, 
and trimmed with a small wreath of very small 
flowers in which green leaves play an impor- 
tant part. The watered ribbons are also stylish 
trimmings for these small bonnets. Plain net 
without dots now rivals point d’esprit with its 
many dots for dress bonnets, and may be of the 
substantial Brussels net as well as the more diaph- 
anous Lyons tulle. The small poke shape with- 
out strings is liked for such bonnets. If ribbon 
strings are preferred, it is well to make them up 
in a small bow with very short ends, as tying 
gros grain ribbon frequently soon defaces it. 
For black lace bonnets, and indeed for any bon- 
net on which black is used, a black lace throat 
bow in shell shape may be added to black lace 
strings, and will be much cooler than the heavy 
bows of velvet or of thick gros grain ribbon. 

Children’s hats have very large brims, much 
wider in front and on the sides than behind, and 
are made to look heavy with short plumes nod- 
ding from the top of the crown, or with many 
loops of ribbon placed on top of the crown and 
descending to the brim. The brim may be with- 
out lining or wire, but if worn by a child whose 
delicate coloring needs a dark background, the 
entire brim may be smoothly lined with velvet, 
or may have an under-brim or lining of colored 
straw. For general wear are sailor hats, with 
very wide brims, to be worn far back on the 
head. These are of blue, brown, red, or white 
straw, and no matter of what color, are most of- 
ten trimmed with navy blue ribbon that has white 
corded edges and fine white stripes next the cord. 

Modistes continue to receive new fabrics as the 
season advances ; among these are new striped 
mohairs, not in hair lines, but with wide plain 
stripes alternating with broad rows of white 
stripes, these come in gray-blue, navy blue, or 
brown, and are for summer travelling dresses 
and for the sea-side. Brocaded striped surahs 
are also new for dressy summer toilettes; these 
have inch-wide stripes of two shades of blue or 
of brown or of gray separated by brocaded vines 
of rose-buds or other small flowers and leaves in 








their natural pink, blue, and green tints. Similar 





designs both in stripes and in bars of flowers are 
shown in the new summer Bengalines, and it is 
the French caprice to trim the lightest of these 
silks, whether their ground is écru, pale rose, or 
sky blue, with loops and bows and long ends of 
black watered ribbon, making the striking con- 
trasts just noted in millinery. Speckled fabrics— 
not dots, but the merest specks—are also in fa- 
vor in many summer silks and in gauzes, such as 
India foulards, surahs, and the pretty silk mus- 
lins that make the evening dresses most suitable 
for summer. These specks are now imitated in 
the tiniest beads on fabrics to combine with plain 
silks; thus rose or green or brown Bengalines 
have the smallest gilt beads set all over them to 
be used with laces as vests and as mantles. Fine 
wool net without figures is imported in coffee- 
colors, white and écru for making sea-side dress- 
es, as it is uninjured by dampness. New black 
grenadines are shown in stripes that give very 
much the effect of the lace insertion and ribbon 
dresses now so fashionable; thus there are 
square-meshed stripes like guipure net alterna- 
ting with moiré stripes, or with Bengaline (repped 
silk) stripes, or with those of satin strewn with 
large balls of velvet; these stripes are nearly two 
inches wide, and are made up in combination with 
plain goods like that in the silk stripe. Border- 
ed fabrics are also among various new importa- 
tions, as beiges for tailor suits in natural brown 
shades, with a deeper brown band near one sel- 
vage for trimming; also India silks with small 
pilms all over their surface, and larger palms 
or some intricate Persian design near one edge, 
while there are all kinds of embroidered borders, 
some of Oriental patterns and colors, and others 
of stiffly set stars or flowers or bars or lines, 
done in a single bright color on the palest tinted 
muslins. 

As an illustration of the varied ways in which 
black is used, a French toilette for afternoon re- 
ceptions is of black gros grain with double stripes, 
one of which is leaf green and the other pale 
rose-color ; this is made up in one of the new 
French coats with the basques long behind, sewed 
on with seams across the hips, and turned back 
to show revers of black moiré; the fronts slope 
away to disclose a vest of leaf green camel’s-lair 
fastened by small black moiré straps. The high 
standing collar is of the green wool at the top, 
with the striped silk bias on the lower half. A 
point of the green wool is inserted like a cuff in 
the sleeves, and strapped with moiré. The full 
skirt is in long pleats varied in front and back, 
with revers of the black moiré and inlaid spaces of 
the green wool. Another Paris dress for Newport 
is of summer Bengaline of a creamy ground 
barred with vines of sinall flowers in pink, brown, 
and dark red hues. This has a gathered skirt 
of six straight breadths, with a deep gathered 
flounce of Malines lace around the foot, and fes- 
tooned up the left side with bows and ends of 
black watered ribbon (two inches wide) set in the 
corners of the festoons. The quaint over-dress 
is a Marie Antoinette polonaise with a short 
curved panier on the left, quite far back, and a 
much deeper one on the right side. The shorter 
basque front is half-high, gathered on the shoul- 
ders, and has elbow sleeves. The lace is ar- 
ranged on the neck as a pleated turned-down 
collar in the back, with ample frill down the 
front, and the black watered ribbon reappears 
in a bow back of the neck, in another back of 
the waist line, and in others on each sleeve. 
Square pockets on the corsage are puffs of Ma- 
lines net and lace over black ribbon, and the 
sleeves are similarly finished, Black India silks 
striped with white are made with a loose vest of 
white embroidery pleated at the top, and the 
pleats gradually widening to the waist, where 
they are finished with scalloped edges, and hang 
loose. 

Worth’s new scarf mantles are imported in 
black grenadine on which jet pendants are sewed, 
and there are no trimmings across the end in the 
back, the material being simply hemmed along 
its selvage. These scarfs are nearly straight, 
being fitted by seams down the shoulders, with 
some fulness gathered across at the end of 
these seams, Wide lace is then draped down 
the fronts to fill in the space at the throat, and 
is disposed like a hood behind over pale yellow 
or light green velvet, which is also used under 
the front scarfs; bows of black watered ribbon 
tie these scarfs at the waist line, and the ends 
droop to form long mantilla fronts. Shoulder 
capes for completing black toilettes for the street 
are made of wide black lace in accordion pleats, 
on which are laid V-shaped jet pieces in back and 
front, with a high collar. Simple small mantles 
for various dresses are made of plain Bengaline 
for the basque back and mantilla fronts, while 
the sides are of French lace, with many ends and 
loops of black watered ribbon. 

The sailor styles are repeated in many garments 
for both boys and girls. Girls’ sailor jackets for 
general wear are of navy blue cloth, cut double- 
breasted, and with gilt, silver, blue, or white but- 
tons. Sometimes the square navy collar is made 
entirely of wide blue or of white Hercules braid, 
and the buttons must then correspond. The gen- 
uine pea-jacket of blue cloth is worn by small 
boys with their kilt skirts, or with trousers. Red 
sailor collars of Turkey cotton braided with white 
are worn with sailor blouses in the house, and 
are turned over outside jackets for the street. 

Dressy short jackets worn by girls from three 
to twelve years of age are of green, gray-blue, tan, 
or navy blue camel’s-hair cloth, trimmed with rows 
of silver braid on the high velvet collar, the 
cuffs, and the single threegornered revers of vel- 
vet which is turned over at the top of the double- 
breasted front. Long coats are also worn, made 
of barred or striped woollens, double-breasted or 
with vest fronts, the backs cut off below the 
waist line, and the fulness pleated there under 
broad bands or girdles of braid. 

The newest guimpes for low summer dresses 





are entirely of embroidery, with a little frill at 








the neck, and a deep cuff like that of the mutton 
leg sleeves. The pointed or round corsage of 
dresses has embroidery set in a point down the 
front, with a gathered muslin “tucker” at the 
top, and lapels of the embroidery over the shoul- 
ders. Puffed sleeves for such waists are bias, 
with a band of insertion. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
C. A. Donovan; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McUrrery & Co.; Arrken, Son, & 
Co. ; and Worauineron, Saurru, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Mary Anprrson, in addition to her 
gifts as an actress, sings very well. Recently 
at a social gathering in London Mr. Epwin A. 
ABBEY, the artist, sang a duet with Miss ANDER- 
SON. 

—On her opening night in opera in this city, 
Madame Patri came in frout of the curtain seven 
times in answer to recalls. A few days later, in 
Lucia, she was called out twenty times, and at 
last responded by singing ‘‘ Home, sweet Home.”’ 

—The President and Mrs. CLeveLanp still 
spend much time at Oak View, the President's 
country house. Mr. CLEVELAND drives to the 
White House every morning, returning for din- 
ner. Washington society greatly misses Mrs. 
CLEVELAND when she is not at the White House 

—Mr. Louis L. Loritiarp, of New York, to 
whom Miss Wo tre left her magnificent sum- 
mer residence “Vineland,” intends residing 
there ten months every year. Miss WOLFE e¢s- 
pecially requested him to occupy the viila. 

—President Hype, of Dartmouth College, be- 
lieves in base-ball. He thinks that if in that 
game the students work off some of their super- 
fluous activity, they will be less inclined to mis- 
chief. The President is a base-ball expert him- 
self. 

—At a dance given on Easter Monday by a 
well-known society woman the youthful guests 
appeared with powdered hair and patches on 
their faces. 

—The late Mrs. ‘* Nat’? Goopwin left to her 
husband a United States bond for $5000. This 
amount she had saved from ‘time to time from 
money given her by Mr. GoopWIN. There was 
also a one-hundred-dollar bond, whieh. is sup- 
posed to represent the interest on the larger 
one, She wanted to help him when he had “ta 
rainy day.”’ 

—Madame Parti does not rehearse for any of 
the operas she has sung repeatedly during the 
past twenty years; but when a rdle is unfamiliar 
she works at it like a novice. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. VANDERBILT has purchased 
a lot, and will erect a building for another branch 
of the New York Free Circulating Library. ‘The 
idea is to place the books near those who want 
to read them, instead of housing them at one 
general head-quarters. 

—The Queen of the Sandwich Islands, who 
has arrived in San Francisco on her way to Lon- 
don to attend Queen Victoria’s Jubilee celebra- 
tion, was never before outside of her native land. 

—Mr. Ropert BucHanan thinks that the 
greatest living actors are to be found in Amer- 
ica; that, with the exception of Irvine, there are 
none in Great Britain to be compared with 
Boortu, JEFFERSON, or LestTeER WALLACK. 

— Madame Bernuakpbt, whilein Newark, New 
Jersey, lately, took a horseback ride to Eagle 
Rock, on the Orange Mountain. She was de- 
lighted with the beautiful residences on the 
route, and with the majestic panorama, which in- 
cluded twenty different communities and four 
millions of people. 

—After one of Mr. Epwin A. ABBey’s ad- 
dresses to art students in London lately, the 
painter MiLvLatis spoke of him enthusiastically 
as an honor to America. 

—After the performance of Jim the Penman in 
Washington, the President wrote his autograph 
on the cards attached to the bouquets of the 
four principal actresses. The performance net- 
ted $3100 for the Actors’ Fund Charity. 

—The Emperor of Germany has had his for- 
tune told twice, the first time by a gypsy, the 
second bya woman reputed skilful in palmistry. 
Both times it was announced that he would live 
ninety-six years. At least so the story goes. 

—In this city there are five colored lawyers 
who have built up large practices and enjoy 
substantial incomes. Nine-tenths of their cli- 
ents are white. 

—At lier last appearance in New York Madame 
BERNHARDT Was welcomed by an enormous au- 
dience. The receipts for that performance luck- 
ed but a few dollars of $5500. 

—The late Lieutenant DANENHOWER was one 
of the first officers who volunteered to go upon 
the Jeannette arctic expedition. The steamer was 
hemmed in by the ice, and drifted helplessly for 
eighteen months, and he and Engineer MEL- 
VILLE were the only two officers who escaped 
with their lives. He was an accomplished nav- 
igator and a genial gentleman. 

—Mr. GeorGr I. SeNEy’s collection of 196 new 
paintings is on exhibition for the benefit of the 
Brooklyn Home for Aged Men, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Tuomas E. STiLuMan, one of the 
managers of the institution. The aged men will 
soon be cared for in a fine new building. They 
have many comforts, but, owing to the danger 
of fire, are not allowed to smoke in-doors. 

—One of the oldest pioneers of Arizona, Col- 
onel WiiuiAM 8. Ouray, died recently at Tuc- 
son. He was a Virginian who served under Col- 
onel Jack Hayes in the Texan war for inde- 
pendence, aid also in the Mexican war. He was 
noted along the Mexican border for his bravery 
and his skill as a pistol-shot, and he served fre- 
quently as sheriff of iis county. 

—Captain JuaAN MercaDeL, of San Francisco, 
is the master of a curious little steam fishing- 
boat, which goes outside the Golden Gute every 
morning after fish. Large nets are dragged along 
the bottom, frequently in forty fathoms, and sev- 
eral hauls seldom fail to bring up from one to 
one and a half tons of good marketable fish. 

—Readers of the present generation do not all 
know that the invention of the railway-ear truck 
is primarily due to Mr. Gripuey J. F. Bryant, 
an old Boston architect, who designed one to 
support the blocks of granite which he desired 
to get from the quarries at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts. He never received any money for his in- 
vention, and his right to the credit of it was only 
known, years afterward, when he was called to 
testify that neither of two persons who were 
litigiously claiming a patent had uny right to it. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


Omens of Life and 
Death. 

JOR all the wide-spread 
enlightenment in our 
own and other lands, how 
many signs and omens do 
we encourage among us, and 
with apparently but little 
doubt of them! Very proba- 
bly they arise from a feeling 
that we are by no means at 
the end of occult knowledge 
yet, and many a thing assert- 
ed may be true, although 
from personal experience we 
should haVe no reason for 
believing it. Though we do 
not exactly pin our faith to 
the assertion, yet we ure not 
prepared to deny it, believing 
but one thing firmly—that 
nothing is impossible. Thus, 
since all time, the common 
nurse has had an objection 
to weighing the new-born 
baby, as if one were making 
too careful note and scrutiny 
ofa gift, and would suffer the 
penalty of ingratitude in such 
acourse. Nor, even if waiv- 
ing her objection to the 
weighing, will anything in- 
duce this same nurse to take 
the baby down-stairs before 
she has taken it upstairs, and 
in places where there are no 
stairs ascending higher, she 
will mount a footstool, or a 


Window Cur- 
tains.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

A pair of dou- 
ble window cur- 
tains is shown in 
Fig. 1, consisting 
of an outer cur- 
tain of cream-col- 
ored grenadine 
with a deep an- 
tique lace border, 
and an inner cur- 
tain of rich ma- 
hogany - colored 
plush hung in 
folds. A lambre- 
quin drapery of 
the plush is at the 
top of the win- 
dow, festooned 
with cord and tassels. 
A carved wood cornice 
surmounts the whole. 

Fig. 2 represents a 
curtain of cream white 
grenadine, ornamented 
with a wide insertion and 
an edging of Cluny lace. 
It is hung by brass rings 
on a curtain pole. A 
lambrequin of plush of a 
color that harmonizes 
with its surroundings is 
draped across the top, 
falling in a funnel-shaped 
pleat at the middle and 
ends, and trimmed with a 
tassel fringe and cord 
and tassels. 
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Trays For Carp Counrers. 


For embroidery designs and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34-36. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Orey-work Frock ror Cuiip From 2 To 4 
Years orp.—[See Fig. 2, Page 345.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 62-64. 


Rerrep Sik Mantte.—Front anv Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 57-61. 


chair, or a bed it- 
self, with it in her 
arms, lest it should 
not rise in the 
world if its first 
movements were 
downward. The 
common nurse, 
too, will not let the 
baby sleep across 
her lap, saying it 
must not sleep on 
bones; nor will she 
lay it down on a 
table, lest that pre- 
figure its being 
laid there dead—a 
superstition which, 
if she did but 
know it, even He- 
siod shared, as he 
gave directions that a child 
should not be laid upon any 
thingimmovable, Another kin- 
dred superstition, and one that 
very plainly arose from some 
good-wife’s wisdom or experi- 
ence, as well as her pity, is that 
the mother who gives away all 
the clothes of her dead baby 
will eventually be comforted by 
the coming of another child ; the 
act of giving away being in it- 
self to most natures one of com- 
fort, and also serving to put out 
of her sight the reminders of 
her loss, and making it thereaf- 
ter impossible for her to indulge 
a morbid grief over them at any 
glimpse or touch. Another pret- 
ty notion about babies is that if 






























































ig. 2—Winpow CurTAIN WITH 
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Monocram.—Cross Sritcu 
EmBroIpery. 


an empty cradle is set to 
rocking, it will not stay emp- 
ty long. 

But then, on the other 
hand, if an empty rocking- 
chair is seen to sway back 
and forth when apparently 
unoccupied, it signifies quite 
a contrary fact from the last, 
it being considered fair to 
suppose the chair held by the 
spirit of some deceased mem- 
ber of the family, who has 
come back tu choose the next 
to go, and take that person 
quickly. No one, of course, 
who holds signs and omens to 
be of any value will drive a 
nail on Sunday, as that is no- 
thing less than driving a nail 
in the coffin of one of the 
family, who will be sure to die 
before the year is out, the 
mere consenting to the deed 
being a sort of murder; nor 
will anybody leave a grave 
open over Sunday, unless 
wishing to see another grave 
dug in its neighborhood be- 
fore the week comes to an 
end. And then, again, should 
one die in the family, and no 
rigor mortis be visible and 
ensuing, it is only because 
that one waits for the next, 
and a second death in the 
same family is to be speedily 
looked for. Still another 
deathly presage is afforded 
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Frock ror Girt From 11 to 13 Yrars otp.—Back.—T[ For 
Front, see Front Page ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


by the failure seasonably to remove the 
Christmas green from the church before 
Candlemas Day, in which sad event the fore- 
told calamity is to visit the household in 
whose pew, when the green is finally taken 
down, any twig or leaf of it may chance to be 
left and found. The breaking of the looking- 
glass is an additional portent that no house- 
keeper looks on with equanimity, for how- 
ever well or ill she may be able to spare the 
glass, the statement that another life is to be 
shattered as the fragile sheet of glass has 
been is one that she is not prepared either 
to contradict or to put to trial. To the 
breaking of any article of glass, or china, 
or delft, moreover, the vulgar have a strong 
objection ; among their sayings is one assev- 
erating that if you break two, you break 
three, and they are wont to select some worth- 
less bit of crockery and then to smash it 
recklessly, in order to fulfil the law and save 
something of more value. Another omen 
of powerful potency used to belong to the 
days of more general candle-burning, when 
the candle guttered, and the long-accumu- 
lating drip refused to melt with the rest of 
it as the candle burned, and persistently 
gathered in the direction of the individual 
whose winding-sheet it was to be; and at the 
present time people sitting about open wood 
fires at night are wont to see signs in the 
cinders that snap out, often picking them up 





Prats ano Barred Crépenine Costume. 
Back.—[For Front, see Page 353.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3956: Basque and Trimmed 
Skirt, 25 Cents each.—[{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. 1V., Figs, 31-33.) 
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Fig. 1.—Woot anp Sik Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3957: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Centa 
each.—[For diagram and description see Supplement.) 


37-48. Fig. 2.—Crocuer-Work ror Caitp’s Frock, Fic 1, Pace 344. 


Newsparer Rack with Empromerep Pane. 
For design and description see Suppiemeut, No. XL, Fig. 66. 
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ron Boy rrom 6 to 8 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 15-28, 
and glancing at their shape 1 long oblong 








Fig. 2.—Woot Batiste anp Vetvet Costume. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3958: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 


Cents each,—({For description see Supplement.) 


cinder prophesving a coffin, a round one the 
possession of a full purse, and an oval one a 
cradle. 

Very few people are so strong-minded, 
even in this scientific nowadays of ours, that 
they like to hear a dog howl on their own 
premises at night, many being imbued with 
the idea that dogs havea pretert atural sense, 
scenting death afar off asa physical fact, and 
capable of seeing sprites and wraiths, as, ae- 
cording to correspondit g¢ ideas, it has fre- 
quently been su* posed that horses are. In- 
deed, the world is full of legends, many of 
them of a rather poetical character than oth- 
erwise, cone erning spe etral dogs, black and 
baying, led by their master, and seen only on 





dark nights—doubtless flocks of migrating 
cranes or geese, magnified by the shades of 
night and of superstition. Most of those 
people who object to the howling dog object 
equally to the flying in of a bird at the open 
window, as it has to go out of it again, and 
serves to typify the departure of a winged 
soul. And again, as it is weil known that if 
you change the garment you have chanced 
to put on wrong side out, you change your 
luck with it, that if a little girl’s under-skirt 
is below her outer skirt, she is better beloved 
by her father than by the mother so careless 
of her, that under penalty something new 
must be worn either at Whitsuntide or East- 





Woo. Costumr.—Backx.—{ For Front, 
see Front Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-14, 
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er, so it is also very well known that the clothes 
of the dead are of little good, as they really wear 
no time at all, perhaps because, the owner being 
done with time, that person’s clothes ought to be 
done with time also, or, as the case is more prob- 
able, because the owners have already nearly 
worn them out. 

As curious and as interesting a superstition as 
any, in this connection of the omens of life and 
death, is another idea of the “auld wife” which 
regards the time of the starting of the buds upon 
the trees as a dangerous time to the very sick, the 
very feeble, and the very old, as if the time of 
the movement of the sap and the universal thrill 
of vegetation were creating its stir throughout 
all animate nature, and the world of human be- 
ings received the momentum as well as the ger- 
minating things, and the old and feeble were un- 
able to meet the disturbance—the same belief 
holding good again at the fall of the leaf. 

In many of these superstitions there seems to 
be a kind of profanity. One is inclined to feel 
that life and death, the coming of the new-born, 
the departure of the dying, were subjects too sa- 
cred for ignorance to expend its cheap wisdom 
upon, or to furnish saws for jesters. But so long 
as anything remains to us in the province of 
the unknowable, it is likely that fancy will run 
riot with regard to it, the uncultivated fancy al- 
ways being the most lively of all. In that uncul- 
tivated fancy, and its appetite for marvel, most 
of our superstitions are born; and it has come to 
be the duty of the educated, and therefore, it is 
to be supposed, the more sensible person, to dis- 
courage all such fancies, either by making them 
ridiculous, or by at once putting them to the test 
that proves their inanity, 





MAJOR AND MINOKR.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtnor or “Tureisy Hatt,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” eto. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISCOURAGEMENT. 


\ THEN Brian found himself in a railway car- 
riage, being whirled toward London at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, and leaving his home, 
his friends, the woman whom he loved, and every 
pleasure, interest, and hope connected with the 
past behind him, he was conscious of nothing but 
relief. The catastrophe was so complete, the 
severing of all former ties was so final, that he 
felt as if he had been robbed of his identity, as 
if the old Brian was dead and done with, and as 
if the life upon which he was about to enter be- 
longed to a new Brian, whose acquaintance he 
had yet to make. The truth was that he loved 
with all his heart the place and people he had 
been torn away from—loved even Gilbert, though 
he was hardly aware of that—and the relief which 
he felt was simply such as a man who has been 
condemned to lose a limb may be assumed to ex- 
perience when the operation is over. Later he 
was to be taught by many an hour of painful 
longing and regret that one does not so easily 
shake off one’s identity; and that he was not 
much changed as yet was evidenced by the facts 
that he performed his journey by express train 
and first class, and that on reaching Paddington 
he took a hansom and drove straight to the rooms 
in the neighborhood of Jermyn Street which he 
had been wont to inhabit in more prosperous 
times during his rare visits to the metropolis. 

These he found disengaged, and by the time 
that his landlord had unpacked his things and 
made him comfortable (if Brian had been left to 
unpack for himself he would have tossed his 
clothes out upon the floor with an assured con- 
viction that it must be somebody’s business to 
put them away for him), the short winter after- 
noon was at an end. It was far too late to think 
of going out and delivering any of Monckton’s 
letters of introduction; so presently he strolled 
over to his club, and seating himself in the read- 
ing-room with a newspaper, pondered over the 
dark future until he dropped asleep. 

He woke up about half past seven to discover 
that he was hungry, and after he had mechani- 
cally betaken himself to the dining-room, remem- 
bered that it now behooved him to practise a 
rigid economy in the matter of meat and drink. 
He was pensively scanning the bill of fare, and 
wondering upon how little a healthy man can 
contrive to dine, when somebody at his elbow 
called out, “ Hullo, Segrave, how are you ?” 

Brian turned and saw a dapper little man in 
evening dress, with black hair, bright eyes, and 
a round, smooth-shaven face. “By Jove! it’s 
Tommy Phipps!” he exclaimed. “ How are you, 
Phipps? I haven’t seen you for an age.” 

“That,” observed Mr, Phipps, “ isn’t my fault. 
You might have seen me if you had been in any 
places where people are likely to be seen; but I 
suppose you have been peacefully slumbering 
down in Northumberland or Cornwall, or wher- 
ever it is that you habitually dream the happy 
hours away. Come and dine with me, and I'll 
stand you a bottle of champagne in honor of this 
auspicious meeting. You look as if you wanted 
a little stimulant.” 

The speaker had been rather a friend of Brian’s 
at Eton,-where they had been in the same di- 
vision, and subsequently at Oxford they had met 
pretty frequently, though upon somewhat less in- 
timate terms. Phipps was by way of being some- 
thing of a musician, and, indeed, could sing a 
very good song; he had also been noted both in 
his school and college days as a first-rate ama- 
teur actor, in which capacity he had earned for 
himself a large circle of friends and admirers. 
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He was thought to be clever, and it had always 
been anticipated that he would eventually dis- 
tinguish himself in some undefined way; but 
Brian had lost sight of him latterly, and had not 
heard whether this expectation had been fulfilled 
or not. 

“And what’s the news of you?” Mr. Phipps 
inquired, surveying his old school-fellow critical- 
ly across the little table, after they had seated 
themselves. “Do you know that you wear a 
distinctly lugubrious aspect ?” 

“T have just lost my father,” Brian answered. 
“ He died very suddenly from an accident.” 

“Oh, really! I beg your pardon; I hadn’t 
heard,” said the other, a little disconcerted. 

Perhaps, upon reflection, it occurred to him 
that bereavements of that kind are not always 
devoid of compensation, for presently he ob- 
served, in a more cheerful tone, “ I suppose you’re 
a landed proprietor now ?” 

“ Well, no,” answered Brian; “I’m not. My 
brother has the place. You remember my bro- 
ther Gilbert, I dare say ?” 

“ Of course 1 do; but surely he was junior to 
you. I could have sworn that he was Segrave 
Minor.” 

Brian, who had rather hoped that this cireum- 
stance might have escaped his friend’s memory, 
saw that an explanation was unavoidable. “ Yes, 
you’re quite right,” he said; ‘‘ but there’s no en- 
tail, and—and, in short, my father left the prop- 
erty to Gilbert.” 

“ What a horrid old br—hum !—what a horrid 
bore for you!” 

“Tt is rather a bore,” Brian agreed; “ but it 
can’t be helped. The worst of it is that my poor 
father had very little money to leave, and I should 
think there can hardly be another man in the 
club at this moment who is quite such a pauper 
as I am.” 

Phipps pursed up his lips. ‘Sorry to hear it. 
You oughtn’t to have been cast for that part; you 
have no natural aptitudes for it, if you'll excuse 
my saying so. - What do you mean todo? Write 
songs? They tell me that that is a paying busi- 
ness; only, of course, the songs must be rather 
imbecile, or people won't buy them. Perhaps 
you'd think that sort of thing beneath a swell 
classical musician ?” 

“T shouldn’t think anything beneath me that 
would bring me in a few sovereigns,” Brian de- 
clared, langhing; “but what I am looking out 
for is a place as organist at some church. Do 
you happen to know whether such appointments 
are hard to get?” 

Phipps shook his head. “Can’t say I do; 
churehes are not much in my line. But I could 
tell you things that would make your mouth wa- 
ter about the profits that are earned in the mu- 
sical branch of my own trade.” 

“ What is your trade?” Brian inquired. 

The little man dropped his knife and fork, and 
threw up his hands. ‘Such is fame!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘ However, I don’t feel snubbed, because 
it is you who ought to be ashamed of your igno- 
rance. When one is the author of a play which 
has been running for upward of two hundred con- 
secutive nights, and which is full of running still, 
one can afford to pardon the poor benighted be- 
ings who have never heard of it. I cannot too 
strongly advise you, my dear Segrave, to take an 
early opportunity of visiting the Frivolity—which 
is out and out the best theatre in London—and 
seeing The Politicians, which is the cleverest and 
most amusing piece that has been put upon the 
stage for many a long day. It is not I who say 
so; I am quoting textually from the press, and I 
might add a good deal more, if Modesty did not 
lay her finger upon my lips.” 

Brian made a suitable apology, acknowledging 
that celebrities were not the less celebrated be- 
cause he knew nothing of them, and Phipps went 
on to dilate with excusable glee upon the hand- 
some sums which dramatic authorship had al- 
ready placed to his credit. 

“Tl tell you what, Segrave,” said he, “ you and 
I will produce a joint work one of these days, and 
make our everlasting fortunes by it. Iam con- 
vinced that comic opera, or rather operatic come- 
dy, has an immense future before it in this coun- 
try. One may almost call it virgin soil. The 
union of a dramatist—not a mere librettist, mind 
you—and a composer who isn’t above brighten- 
ing up his work with a few catching airs ought 
to produce grand results.” 

The suggestion was not unattractive to Brian. 
He discussed it after dinner with his friend until 
the latter had to leave him in order to keep an 
engagement, and he returned to his lodgings with 
his head full of castles in the air. 

But Phipps when he awoke in the morning 
was not at all the same man as Phipps under the 
influence of a good dinner and a sufficiency of 
good wine. In the sober gray light of those ma- 
tutinal hours he was wise and prudent, and well 
aware that an impecunious old school-fellow is 
not the most desirable of acquaintances. Per- 
haps it would be hardly fair to blame him for re- 
solving that he would avoid poor Segrave for the 
future, if that could be managed. Most of us have 
had experiences which will help us to condone 
this selfishness on the part of Phipps; most of 
us have encountered old school-fellows, or per- 
sons describing themselves as such, whose impor- 
tunities have been difficult to resist and incon- 
venient to yield to; and although instances have 
been known in which these unfortunates have 
been glad to accept half a sovereign, so much 
moderation cannot be considered common, By 
far the best and most economical plan is to part 
with twenty pounds —or more, if you can afford 
it—at once. Then the money and the old school- 
fellow vanish away, and you never see or hear of 
either of them again. ° 

But this method of procedure is one that never 
would have recommended itself to Brian. _If, for 
his sins, he had chanced upon a former comrade 
in distress at this, or indeed at any subsequent 
period of his career, it is in the last degree im- 





probable that he would have got rid of that for- 
mer comrade so long as he had a shilling left in 
his purse, Therefore he did not suspect at the 
time, nor has he suspected since, why it was that 
Phipps, whom he met a few days later in the 
street, did not stop to speak to him, but merely 
waved his hand, calling out, with a great show of 
heartiness, “ How are you, old chap ?—how are 
you ?” and then hurried away as fast as his short 
legs would carry him. Brian was sorry that his 
friend was apparently so pressed for time, be- 
cause he wanted to have a talk with him. He 
had expended half a guinea in seeing The Poli- 
ticians ; he had been charmed with the brilliant 
dialogue of the play, and he had enjoyed a de- 
lightful vision of the fame and profit which would 
accrue to him from collaboration with its talent- 
ed author. But it was a long time before he 
again had an opportunity of exchanging views 
with Phipps, and the fading away of the above 
dream was only one among many disappointments 
which he had to put up with during this stage of 
his earthly pilgrimage. 

For, unhappily, Monckton’s friends were of 
very little service to him. Some of them re- 
ceived him kindly, others, who were busy, with 
perceptible impatience; but not one of them ei- 
ther wanted an organist or knew of anybody who 
did. Most of them recommended him to adver- 
tise—a piece of advice which may have been ex- 
cellent in itself, but which hardly repaid its re- 
cipient for the long walks he had taken, and the 
loss of time he had incurred in obtaining it. He 
did, however, both advertise and answer adver- 
tisements, and by this means acquired a clear 
understanding of the difficulties of a beginner, 
if he obtained nothing else. <A great deal of 
stress was laid upon the fact that he was a be- 
ginner. “You see, Mr. Segrave, you have had no 
experience,” was the phrase employed by many 
who professed themselves satistied with the sam- 
ple which he gave them of his capacities, but 
whose terms were not such as he could accept. 
One reverend gentleman, the incumbent of a 
large church in a fashionable neighborhood, at 
which the musical services were of a highly am- 
bitious order, was quite anxious that he should 
take the post of assistant organist and relieve the 
well-known composer of sacred music, who, in 
that case, would be his superior; but when it 
came to the question of salary, it appeared that 
none was forth-coming. “The advantage of 
studying under Mr. , and the notice that you 
would be brought into by occasionally playing in 
our church, would, we think, be fully equivalent 
to money payment,” he was told. 

“But I can’t feed and clothe myself upon 
equivalents of that kind,” Brian mildly objected. 

Whereupon the cleric, a suave-mannered man, 
smiled, elevated his eyebrows, and said he feared 
that the church-wardens would not sanction any 
addition to the musical part of the church ex- 
penses, Indeed, Brian found that the church- 
wardens were generally spoken of as obdurate 
when rate of remuneration was considered. He 
had not before had any idea that those function- 
aries were so powerful, and sometimes they re- 
minded him of that “partner, Mr. Jorkins,” 
whose hard-heartedness Mr. Spenlow so often had 
occasion to deplore. 

Nor was it only at the hands of rectors and 
church-wardens that Brian met with a discoura- 
ging reception. He had by him a stock of short 
compositions, the fruit of many hours of leisure, 
and he thought that these might possibly be now 
made to serve a purpose for which they had not 
been originally destined. So he rolled a few of 
them up, tucked them under his arm, and set off 
to solicit an audience of Messrs. Berners & Co., 
the musical publishers, With these gentlemen 
he had already had dealings, having intrusted 
them with the publication of a cantata, for which 
he had neither asked nor obtained payment, but 
which had elicited from them an extremely flat- 
tering letter, accompanied by a bill; so that the 
head of the firm, a somewhat obsequious person- 
age, with a good deal of curly and oily black hair, 
advanced to greet him with all the respect due 
to a gentleman of artistic talent and independent 
means, 

Brian said he had brought a few small things 
of his own, upon the chance of their being con- 
sidered worthy of publication; and Mr. Berners, 
without so much as glancing at the score, replied : 
“Not a doubt of it, sir; anything written by you 
is sure to be that. We publish a great deal of 
rubbish, I am sorry to say; but the public taste 
is improving. It is improving, and in my hum- 
ble judgment it will continue to improve. You, 
and such as you, sir, have given it what I may 
call a stimulus in the right direction.” 

This sounded hopeful; and after a little fur- 
ther conversation Brian sat down at the piano 
and endeavored to do full justice to himself, Mr. 
Berners nodding corplacently the while and keep- 
ing time with a pair of fat hands, as if he were 
conducting an invisible orchestra. 

“Very pretty, Mr. Segrave—very pretty and 
very clever,” he was so good as to say, when Bri- 
an’s performance came to an end. ‘ Your work 
has originality, sir—what I may call great origi- 
nality—and your execution is remarkably fine. 
The rendering of that prelude in F minor was an 
intellecshal treat; it was, really. You have a 
beautiful third finger, Mr. Segrave. I declare it 
quite vexes me to think of its being thrown away, 
so to speak, upon an amatyoor.” 

Now seemed to be the time to proceed to busi- 
ness. “I am not going to be an amateur any 
more,” Brian announced ; “I want to see what I 
can do as a professional.” 

“Do you indeed, sir?” said Mr. Berners, bland- 
ly. “ Yes—well—that is an ambition which, I 
may say, deserves reward, and which you share, 
sir, with persons of the very highest social stand- 
ing. Professional skill, to be sure, is not quite 
the same thing as amatyoor skill; but although 
many people differ from me, I maintain that the 
true interests of art are served when gentlemen 








like yourself take their places in the orchestra or 
on the platform; not, of course, with an eye to 
profit, but—” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. Berners,” inter- 
rupted Brian. “It isn’t as a performer, but as a 
composer, that I wish to come before the public, 
and profit is exactly what Ihave aneyete. That 
is my reason for submitting my poor compositions 
to you, and I’m very glad to hear that you think 
so well of them.” 

Then it was a sight to see how the countenance 
of Mr. Berners fell, and how mournfully he 
wagged his curly head. Nothing, he declared, 
would afford him more sincere pleasure than to 
sign a check for a hundred or two hundred pounds 
in Mr. Segrave’s favor; but he regretted to say 
that the gains of composers—not to mention un- 
known composers—were for the most part infin- 
itesimal, The exceptions of which Mr. Segrave 
might possibly have heard only proved the rule. 
Then he went into details, and adduced facts and 
figures of so depressing a nature that Brian could 
only wonder how anybody ever made anything at 
all by writing music. The upshot of it was that 
he left his scores in the hands of the publisher, 
upon the understanding that they were to be 
brought out at his own expense, and that his 
share of the profits, should any accrue, was to be 
in the proportion of two-thirds. This, Mr. Berners 
said, was a liberal arrangement, and Mr. Brian 
expressed himself satisfied with it. 

Nevertheless he was not satisfied. He went 
home sadly enough, and sitting down before the 
fire, yielded to his first access of despondency. 
A fortnight had now passed away; he had not 
obtained employment, nor could he see prospect 
of obtaining any. In spite of the utmost care, in 
spite of such triumphs of parsimony as drinking 
beer with his dinner, and occasionally climbing 
to the roof of an omnibus instead of calling a 
hansom, his capital was rapidly dwindling, and 
he looked forward with a chill fear to its ulti- 
mate exhaustion, What was to happen to him 
when he had no more money left? Of one thing 
he was quite determined: he would not go back 
to Beckton. Surely it was impossible that a man 
with two strong arms could starve! But though 
he told himself this, he was by no means con- 
vinced in his heart that it was impossible. All 
his troubles, his unrequited love, his father’s 
death, his banishment from home and friends, 
seemed to sink into insignificance by comparison 
with the almost grotesque calamity of possible 
lack of bread. Brian thought it over until he 
concluded that the very best thing that could 
happen to him would be to die then and there. 

In later life, when death is nearer at hand, few 
even of the most unhappy of mortals wish to 
hasten its approach; but young people, in whom 
the craving for happiness is naturally strong, can 
hardly believe that life without happiness is a 
possession worth retaining; and so, when things 
go wrong with them, they are apt to catch glimpses 
of grim despair, as Brian Segrave did. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MONCKTON DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 


Wnare Brian was making acquaintance with 
the seamy side of life in London, Gilbert, down at 
Beckton, was daily regaining more and more of 
the equanimity of which his brother’s absolute 
refusal to be helped had deprived him. On think- 
ing it over, he was able to form what he believed 
to be a tolerably accurate forecast of that head- 
strong young man’s fate. He gave Brian a month, 
at the outside, to exhaust his resources, assume a 
garb of sackcloth, and discover that there are 
worse things in the world than a placable and 
generous brother. Should his pride, even in the 
extremity of want, revolt against accepting an al- 
lowance, the alternative of selling the Manor 
Ylouse to the generous brother aforesaid would 
still remain; and if, as was probable, he should 
prefer remaining in London, playing the organ 
and otherwise disporting himself, to settling down 
at Beckton, why, so much the better, 

Gilbert, then, was not, upon the whole, dissat- 
isfied with things in general, He had been pre- 
pared for a few disagreeables at starting, and 
these, after all, had taken no worse shape than 
might have been anticipated. With the excep- 
tion of the domestic revolt which has been men- 
tioned, no expression of disapproval reached him ; 
on the contrary, there were signs that the neigh- 
borhood generally acquiesced in his succession, 
and that Brian’s deposition and disappearance 
were assumed to be the consequences of some un- 
explained guilt. In truth, the younger brother 
had always been more popular than the elder. 
Two things, however, made Gilbert uneasy in his 
mind at times. Firstly, there was the memory of 
that lie which he had told to Admiral Greenwood, 
and which he now sincerely regretted, for he held 
that it is not only base but dangerous to tell lies. 
Secondly, he felt sure that Monckton had a very 
poor opinion of him. Once or twice since Brian’s 
departure he had encountered the Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, and had been disagreeably conscious 
of being despised. Monckton had not said much 
to him, and what little he had said had been per- 
fectly civil, but it is easy to show perfect civility 
to a man and at the same time to let him see 
that he does not possess your esteem. Now to 
many people the question of Monckton’s appro- 
bation or disapprobation would not have appear- 
ed to be one of much moment; but it was so to 
Gilbert, because, like Achilles and other great 
men, he hada vulnerable point. All his life long 
he had desired to be liked and thought well of ; 
he had even sacrificed his own interests more than 
once to this weakness ; and now he could not help 
wondering how much Monckton knew, how much 
Brian had confided to him, and whether it might 
not be possible to secure at least the benevolent 
neutrality of one whose influence over Miss Kitty 
Greenwood was notorious. 

Happening, therefore, to meet Monckton one 
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windy morning, when he was walking into Kings- 
cliff to keep an appointment, he resolved to take 
the bull by the horns, and, extending his hand, 
said, with an air of good-humored frankness 
which was all his own, and was commonly found 
most engaging, “Mr. Monckton, I want to have 
it out with you.” 

“ Yes?” said Monckton. 

“As to poor Brian. I know you blame me for 
his misfortunes. Please don’t deny it; I am al- 
ways in favor of plain-speaking.” 

“T wasn’t going to deny it,” answered Monck- 
ton, calmly. 

“Well,” said Gilbert, with a rather forced 
laugh, “I am glad you don’t, for I should like to 
deteud myself, and one isn’t supposed to do that 
before one is accused. Of course you are aware 
that Brian considers himself ill-used; in fact, he 
has probably been more communicative upon the 
subject to you than he has been to me. His 
conviction is that my father did not intend his 
last will to be acted upon.” 

Monckton nodded, 

“Perhaps you share that conviction ?” 

“] cannot possibly do otherwise. On the Sun- 
day evening before his death your father distinct- 
ly told me that he regretted having made that 
will and intended to destroy it.” 

“Ah, yes, exactly; that’s just it. It was on 
the Sunday evening that he declared his inten- 
tion to you, and I believe that at the time he had 
been a good deal moved and excited by some- 
thing which you had said in your sermon—some- 
thing very just and true in the abstract, I don’t 
doubt. But on that same morning, when he was 
neither moved nor excited, he held quite opposite 
views; and if you had known my poor father a 
little better you would be aware that it was just 
his way to decide in haste and repent at leisure. 
That he fully purposed to reinstate Brian when 
he spoke to you | make no question; but I do 
question very much whether his purpose would 
have held out against a few days of covl consid- 
eration.” 

“You may be right or you may be wrong,” 
answered Monckton; ‘‘ we can’t tell.” 

“ Precisely so, we can’t tell; and that is why I 
could not feel justified in disregarding the only 
real evidence of his wishes that he left us. It 
was not without hesitation, I assure you, that I 
concluded as I did; and though you and Brian 
may differ from me, I think you ought to allow 
me credit for being conscientious, 1 quite hope 
and think that Brian will end by doing so.” 

“T dare say he will.” 

“When his money gives out,” Gilbert added. 
It was a stupid thing to say; but the other’s 
impassive countenance provoked him, and he 
couldn’t stop himself. 

“I don’t see the relation between cause and 
effect there,” Monckton remarked. “If your 
brother forgives you it will be because he is a 
good fellow, not because you have starved him 
out.” 

“Really,” returned Gilbert, reddening a little, 
“there is no question of forgiveness in the mat- 
ter. I can’t, of course, admit that I have wronged 
him, or I should have no excuse for remaining 
where lam. Nor—if that signifies—have I ever 
had the remotest intention of starving him out. 
I am ready to make ample provision for him 
whenever he chooses to accept it. What amazes 
me is that any one should think a property like 
Beckton worth all the annoyance and sacrifice 
that it has cost me. I should almost certainly 
have led a pleasanter life and died a richer man 
if I had handed the place over to Brian and stuck 
to my profession. I didn’t do so simply because 
I thought myself bound to obey my father.” 


“ As to what?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE JUBILEE OF GEORGE III. 
OCTOBER 25, 1809. : 
See illustrations on page 348, 


THIS Jubilee is notable as being the first oc- 

casion on which the English people celebra- 
ted the fiftieth year of their sovereign’s reign. 
Earlier Jubilees had been held, in the reigns of 
Heury III. and Edward IIL, but they were com- 
memorations of birthdays, and not of the Jubilee 
period of rulership. 

The Jubilee of George III. was a season of gen- 
eral national rejoicing. There were feastings 
and illuminations from end to end of the king- 
dom; the doors of the debtors’ prisons were 
thrown open, and largess was freely distributed 
among the poor. In“ the good old days” a debt- 
or might languish in prison for years, or even for 
life, if he could not pay, and if his creditors were 
obdurate. In October, 1809, there were seventy- 
two people in the Marshalsea Prison, owing an ag- 
gregate sum of £2092. It was arranged, as a fit- 
ting celebration of the Jubilee, to effect the release 
of these unfortunates by offering their creditors a 
percentage of the moneys due to them, and similar 
movements were made in nearly all the important 
cities and towns throughout the land. Neither 
were the prisoners of war forgotten. At Ports- 
mouth the Jubilee was celebrated by distributing 
money to the French and Danish captives who 
were confined on board the prison ships in that 
harbor; and many prisoners of war were allowed 
to return to their native land. 

The royal residence at Windsor was naturally 
the centre of attraction, Thousands of people, 
from fifty miles round, poured into the little town, 
and beds were only procurable at one or two 
guineas each. It is characteristic of the popu- 
lar manners of the time that the chief amuse- 
ments were a bull-roasting and bull-baiting. The 
bull for roasting was given by a patriotic citizen, 
who also gave to the poor of Windsor one hun- 
dred quartern loaves and eight hogsheads of 
strong beer. Windsor was en féte on the 24th 
of October. A triumphal arch was erected in the 
Market-place, and the Batchelors of Windsor 
paraded the town, with colors flying and drums 





beating, to exhibit the carcasses of the ox and two 
sheep given by the butchers of the town, which 
were to be roasted whole next day. 

At two in the morning of the eventful day the 
ox-roasting commenced, and this is how it was 
done. First of all were two immense ranges for 
the fires, supported by brickwork. These ran 
parallel to each other, with a space between for 
the ox. At each extremity a triangle of large 
poles supported a beam, from which the carcass 
was suspended by a chain between the fires. The 
ox was on a spit, and four men, two at each end, 
kept it turning. The animal’s head was au naturel, 
horns and hide complete, and as the body was 
skinned and trussed like a rabbit, it must have 
presented a somewhat ludicrous appearance. Un- 
derneath it was a huge tin dish, and above it was 
another, perforated with holes, in which was 
placed the melted fat wherewith to baste it. And 
the donor, to make his gift complete, added a 
bushel and a half of potatoes wherewith to stuff 
the ox. Outside the fireplaces the sheep were 
roasted, and their cooking commenced about nine 
o'clock, 

When the ox was considered cooked “to a 
turn,” which was about an hour after noon, the 
King and Queen, with the princesses and royal 
dukes, made their appearance. A pavilion had 
been erected for their accommodation, whence 
they could have a good view of the roasting; but 
as royal curiosity was not sufficiently gratified by 
seeing the operation at a distance, a slope, board- 
ed, railed in, and guarded by Batchelors who had 
been sworn in as constables, was provided, and 
the royal party minutely inspected the barbaric 
cookery, 

Nor were they content with this—they must 
taste it; so butchers, dressed in blue, with silk 
stockings on their legs, carved for them choice 
portions of the ox, which had now been removed 
from the fire and placed on a huge wooden tray. 
Slices of beef and portions of plum-pudding were 
served on silver plates, and carried in procession 
up to the pavilion, where the Queenand her party 
partook of this repast amidst the hearty cheers 
of the assembled multitude. 

In the evening of the great day a féte took 
place at Frogmore, where a banquet was spread 
for an illustrious and noble company. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LXIX, 

f tex outfit of a dining-room of medium size 

and moderate comfort is not a formidable 
matter at present. No other room demands less 
ornamentation, although certain pictures are ad- 
missible, and richly colored china is always in 
place. Fortunate indeed is the possessor of old 
Staffordshire blue ware, for no coloring is more ef- 
fective than its magnificent dark blue displayed 
against any background of wood or wall. Ifa 
dish or plate is fixed in the holders now sold at 
house- furnishing stores, or in an improvised 
wire holder, it may be hung wherever a picture 
would be in place, or set upright upon a shelf or 
sideboard. The draperies of a dining - room 
should be of some light material, preferably not 
woollen, because that fabric so readily receives 
and persistently retains the odors of food and 
smoke; the best window fixtures are of linen and 
lace, both in suitable form for washing. The 
best floor arrangement is oiled hard-wood or 
stained floors, with rugs for winter or matting 
in summer houses. Smooth floors of hard-wood 
can be kept in good order by rubbing them very 
forcibly along the grain with a soft rag moisten- 
ed with hot boiled linseed-oil; if the floor needs 
to be stained, mix with the oil a little powdered 
burnt umber. When hard floors simply require 
polishing, apply the following mixture with a soft 
cloth, and polish the floor with a proper brush 
(full directions are given for this process else- 
where; suffice it to say here that the ingre- 
dients should be melted by stirring in a basin set 
in hot water, without being exposed to contact 
with fire, because they are inflammable): half a 
pint of turpentine, two and a half ounces of pow- 
dered resin, and three-quarters of a pound of yel- 
low beeswax. Common wood floors may be 





china, silver, and cutlery for other meals, and its 
care, applies in this instance as well. It hardly 
need be said that the room should always be well 
aired and lighted, and that any unsightly outlook 
should be concealed by opaque muslin curtains 
run upon rods or firm cords attached to the sides 
of the window-frames, 

In preparing for a special service the dining- 
room should first be made scrupulously clean, 
then well warmed to a moderate temperature, 
and pleasantly lighted. The number of guests 
indicated, the cloth should be laid smoothly over 
the under cloth of Canton flannel, and the covers 
or places arranged ; all the covers should be laid 
exactly alike, so that the effect of the table may 
be symmetrical. If there is plenty of silver and 
cutlery, as many knives, forks, and spoons as are 
likely to be used during the course should be ar- 
ranged thus: at the left side the forks and a 
large spoon, at the right the knives, and above 
the water tumbler and the receptacles for salt 
and butter; when oysters are served, the plate 
containing them is set upon another plate in the 
centre of the cover—this necessitates laying the 
napkin beside the forks instead of between the 
forks and knives. The piece of bread for dinner 
is cut thick, and not more than three inches 
across; it should be laid upon the napkin so as 
to be seen; fora family dinner a plate of sim- 
ilar pieces of bread is put upon the table, for 
more formal service upon the sideboard ready to 
be passed. The small salt-cellars and butter 
plates are used at will, or large salt-cellars are 
placed near the ends of the table, with spoons 
laid upon them, and pepper casters near them ; in 
such case a small fancy plate may be laid at each 
cover to receive the salt, butter, bread, and relish- 
es, and a small pretty knife beside it. 

Although some people follow the European 
way of not using butter at dinner, it will always 
hold its place on the typical American dinner-ta- 
ble ; it should always be cold enough to be firm, 
but not too hard to be readily cut; small squares 
and little pats or balls can be-laid in ice-water or 
in salt and water until just before serving, or a 
piece of ice can be placed inside the butter dish; 
it is well to place a few of the small pieces on 
the table, and have others in reserve in the cold 
water. When any beverage except water is to be 
served, the proper glasses are arranged at the 
upper part of the cover. The proper knives, 
forks, and spoons for serving the various dishes 
should be arranged at the covers where the dish- 
es are to be placed, together with the plates re- 
quired if the dish is cold; if it is hot, the plates 
are to be brought to the table with it. When 
table mats are used they should be placed where 
they belong, otherwise a large fine napkin should 
be laid where any large dish containing sauce is 
to be served or any carving is to be done. 

The centre of the table sometimes has a fanci- 
ful square or width of embroidery or appliqué, or 
a mass of flowers or foliage where the caster or 
épergne was formerly placed; the caster is sel- 
dom used now, the various table sauces and relish- 
es now being put upon the table in their original 
bottles or set on the.sideboard; the relishes, 
such as olives, salted nuts, gherkins, salami, ete., 
are dispersed about the table in small pretty 
dishes. Usually a low mass of flowers or a dish 
of fruit is in the middle of the table; the entire 
picture depends upon the taste of the one who 
lays the table. The mistress will do well to make 
a careful inspection before the time of service 
arrives, to make sure that all things needful are 
either upon the table or sideboard; and unless 
there is plenty of silver, arrangements should be 
made for quickly washing it with hot water and 
soap and drying it with clean towels. 

The laying and serving of a small company 
dinner is a matter of interest to many house- 
keepers who do not wish to serve &@ la Russe, 
There is a happy combination of methods which 
will answer admirably for the smaller dinners, 
calculated for the attendance of one servant. In 
using this form of service, indicated by the dia- 
gram, the house-keeper will do well to trace four 
outlines upon paper that will not tear, to write 
upon each the names of the dishes which consti- 
tute the different courses, putting the name of 
each dish in the place where she wishes it to be 
placed upon the table. For instance, let the dia- 








stained by rubbing in with the grain one whole 
portion of raw linseed-oil, half a portion of tur- 
pentine, and enough powdered sienna or burnt 
umber to make the desired color. A liquid stain- 
ing mixture is sold at paint shops. Before ap- 
plying the stain the floor should be freed from 
nail-heads and made smooth. After the stain 
is dry, the floor should be dusted every day, and 
occasionally wiped with a cloth moistened in 
clean water. 

Rugs, or carpets sewed in the form of rugs, are 
the best woollen coverings for dining-room floors, 
because they can be shaken frequently. Dining- 
room furniture should be light enough to be 
easily moved, the sideboard and tables being set 
on casters. Full directions have been given for 
keeping the room and its fittings clean ; and what 
has been said about the choice of linen, glass, 





gram as here given represent the first course; in 
the place where the figures appear on it let the 
name of the proper dish be written, according to 
the lists given at the foot of this article, each list 
being supposed to represent a course,fand the ser- 
vice of the dinner being made in four courses, as 
follows: in the first course let the fish, soup, boil- 
ed potatoes, and cucumbers be placed upon the ta- 
ble, to be served as indicated in another article. 
After the course has been finished and the dishes 
removed, as shown in that article, let the second 
course be served, the dishes being placed as fol- 
lows: the principal dish of the course at No. 2, 
for the host to serve; if there is a second’ entrée, 
place it before the hostess at No. 1; otherwise 
put there the principal vegetable, and the others 
at Nos, 3 and 4. In the third course place the 
roast before the host at No. 2, the salad at No. 1, 





with the oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper within 
reach; at Nos, 3 and 4 put the cheese and crack- 
ers, which many persons like to eat with a green 
salad. After the roast and salad have been 
eaten, the table is to be cleared of all things ex- 
cept the cheese, crackers, and the dishes belong- 
ing to the dessert; the crumbs are to be re- 
moved, the finger-bowls placed according to the 
directions given elsewhere, and the chief dessert 
dish placed before the hostess at No.1. At Nos. 
2, 3, and 4 the smaller dessert, such as candied 
fruit, macaroons, ete. ; if nuts are served, the salt 
should be returned to the table. 

This is the outline for a simple dinner for six 
or eight persons. A servant who knows what 
she has to do, and is not likely to become ner- 
vous, can easily attend to that number at table, 
especially if the guests are friends or congenial 
people. The diagram shows the table properly 
laid for a small dinner company, and quite suita- 
ble for family service, because the wise hostess 
will be equally well served at all times. Flow- 
ers, the finest linen, china, and silver will not be 
used daily; but a dish of seasonable fruit or 
nuts and raisins can be placed in the centre of 
the table where the flowers might be. If such 
careful service is an every-day matter, there need 
be no confusion when an unexpected guest is 
produced by the hospitable master of the house. 
This fact should be remembered: the more cere- 
monious the dinner, the greater time there is for 
service, and more opportunity occurs for general 
conversation, All this assists the service of un- 
accustomed attendants. 


LIST OF SERVICE BY COURSE 


FIRST COURSE. | 
1. Soup. } 


Ss. 





BROOND OOURSE, 
. Small entrée or vegetable. 


2. Fish. | 2. Principal dish of course. 
3. Boiled potatoes. 3. Vegetable. 
4. Cucumbers, 4. Vegetable. 

THIRD OOURSE, | FOURTH OOURSE. 
1. The salad. 1. Principal dessert dish, 
2. The roast. z. Some small sweet. 
3. Cheese. 3. Macaroons. 


4. Crackers, | 4. Candied fruit or nuts. 





ANSWHRS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Mrs. N. E. B.—A pattern and illustration of the 
foundation skirt with steels across the back is in Ba- 
zar No.4, Vol. XVIII. A summer dress for a girl’of 
six years for best occasions should be of embroidered 
muslin or of India silk—pink with green velvet—made 
by suggestions in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX 

+ L. L.—Soak the ink stain on your carpet thor- 
oughly with milk, and continue to do this until it is 
removed ; if you had used the milk immediately after 
the blot was made, it would be certain to efface it. 

Dortnva.—Read about children’s clothes in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 11, Vol. XX. 

A Reaprer.—A bride marrying in her travelling dreas 
should wear boots—not low ties—dressed kid gloves 
with wide stitching, and should not carry a bouquet, 
as she has no bridemaid to hold it while she is putting 
on her ring. Announcement cards are not sent out 
until the marriage has taken place. Invitations to the 
wedding are sent two weeks beforehand. 

C. M. B.—A side panel of velvet, or a revers of it 
on one side of the apron drapery, and a vest with re- 
vers beside it, will trim thecream wool stylishly. See 
tailor gowns illustrated in late Bazars for other sug- 
gestions, 

Ianoranor.—Get wine-colored India silk or foulard 
for a basque and over-skirt on a plain skirt of your 
wine gros grain with.a ravelled ruche at the foot. Get 
blue or green cashmere for basque and over-skirt with 
the plaid silk. Make by hints in the New York Fash- 
ions of late Bazars. Get some piece lace for the back 
of a lace skirt, and drape your shawl on it; the French 
lace designs may match it. 

Martiz C. 'T’.—Read about small girls’ dresses in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. XX. #The belted yoke waists of ging- 
ham, maslin, and India silks are what you want, . Your 
purple silk is a very stylish shade for a lower short 
skirt with basque and over-skirt of cashmere of light- 
er color, or of the new summer Bengaline silk which 
is about as light as foulard. Make it up this season 
while the color is fashionable. Mauve or lavender 
China crape draped over it would make it very elegant 
for a reception dress. Get a piece-lace basque or one 
of black velvet to wear with your black lace and silk 
skirt. Have a pale bine cashmere tea gown with white 
surah and lace front. White wool dresses and those 
with colored bars on white will be much worn this 
summer. 

Nr Savante.—See New York Fashions of Pezar 
No. 11, Vol. XX., for dresses suitable alike for boys 
and girls, and therefore suitable for your twins. 
Blouses with kilt skirts made of piqué and of white 
or blue flannel will also answer. 

J. R. C.—Get black camel’s-hair and make by design 
for plain and plaid dress ilustrated on page 780 of ba- 
zar No, 48, Vol. XIX. The bonnet will be in good 
taste. A pattern of foundation skirt witb steels is 
given in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XX. 

I woutp be Styiisu.—Your many questions about 
the details of dress-making can better be answered by 
reading late numbers of the New York Fashions. 
Basques are short; skirts are short with steels. Sleeves 
are coat-shaped or else gathered to a baud. Black 
stockings are still preferred. Supplement patterns 
and many illustrations are given in late Bazars of the 
shape of skirts and of their draperies. Surely you 
cannot have read the Bazar of late or you would not 
have to ask such questions. 

Neti.—Do not have cornices, Get white or dotted 
muslin curtains, or else those of Madras muslin, hem 
them, and hang them by rings to rods across the top; 
then catch them back at the sides with ribbon. They 
must not be scant. 

H. E. D. any Oruxrs.—We do not give addresses 
in these columns. 

M.A —Jet ornaments and jet fringe should trim 
your black velvet wrap, and you can add some tliread 
or Florentine guipure lace if you like. 

Mus. A. G. C.—Set a band of blue corduroy in the 
plaid skirt to lengthen it, and have a Norfolk jacket 
of the corduroy with the plaid poplin skirt. 

Auiequrny.—A bride wears white slippers with a 
white satin dress. Ladies do wear gloves at an even- 
ing wedding. 

J. F.T.—There is a Supplement pattern of a sling- 
sleeve mantle in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. You can use 
that, as it is very simple, and is also very stylish. 

A Reeutan Suns giner.—Cloth covers for the Bazar 
ready for the binder cost $1. 

Franovs.—Have your coat dyed red or brown, and 
cut it almost even around the edge, and bind with 
braid. 

Mus. Dysart.—Any of the large dry-goods stores 
quoted in the New York Fashions of the Bazar will 
furnish you with challi dresses trimmed with velvet. 

Sprinerie_p.—Get fawn-colored camel’s-hair to com- 
bine with goods like your sample. We have not the 
patterns for boys’ suits. White bourette (rough) cloth 
1s used for babies’ first walking coats made, with short 
waist, full skirt, and large collar,of the cloth edged 
with embroidery. 

M. G.—A troussean for June should have a lace dress, 
a summer Bengaline, a light cashmere, and a travelling 
dress of mixed twisted woollen stuff in fawn-colored 
blocks, relieved by a vest of green or blue cloth and 
some velvet. Announce your marriage the next day 
on a note-sheet sent out by your mother, or the rela- 
tive at whose house you were married. 
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THE CROWN-JEWELS OF 
FRANCE. 
See illustrations on page 349. 

Y virtue of a law passed December 10, 1886, 
] a collection of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and pearls, set and unset, known as 
forming a part of the crown-jewels of France, will 
be disposed of by auction at the Palace of the 
Tuileries, Paris, the sale to commence on May 
12. 

Endeavoring in a somewhat systematic way to 
count alone the diamonds in this royal collection 
which have been made up into such objects of 
personal decoration as shoulder-knots, aiguillettes, 
hair ornaments, stars, necklaces, garlands, cor- 
sage bouquets, diadems, buckles, bands, combs, 
bracelets, and brooches, they number over 40,000 ; 
and then no heed is taken of the more superb 
stones, which are historic, nor of the many price- 
less rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. Brill- 
iants of from five to ten carats are numerous, and 
there are some of twenty-five carats. Here are the 
jewels which enhanced the charms of Diana of 
Poitiers, of Catherine and Marie de Medicis, the 
stones Mazarin collected, the diamonds Marie 
Antoinette wore at Versailles, those which decked 
the majesty of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the 
parures of the Empresses Josephine, Marie Louise, 
and Eugénie. 

Before the time of Louis XVI, when the gov- 
erning policy of France seemed to be included in 
these few words, /’é¢at c'est moi, kings and queens 
did pretty much as they pleased with the crown- 
jewels. Henry III. stripped the Treasury, and 
flung its diamonds at the feet of Diana of Poi- 
tiers; but Diana seems to have been honest in 
regard to jewels, for she afterward returned them 
to the state coffers, Some of these jewels have 
a romantic history. The story of the Sancy dia- 
mond is no longer attributed to its having been 
found by a Swiss soldier on the battle-field of 
Morat in 1476. Its true history is that it was 
bought in the East by Nicolas de Harley (Seigneur 
de Sancy). Nicolas, in order to raise money for 
Henry IV., had a loan made on the diamond. He 
probably never took it out of pawn, for it became 
the property of King James II. of England, who 
sold the diamond to Louis XIV. for 625,000 franes. 
It was said to have weighed 53% carats. It was 
stolen in 1792, and where it is now is not well 
known, but the supposition is that it has returned 
to its place of origin—India. A famous diamond, 
a blue one, was once among the treasures of 
France, but it disappeared at the close of the last 
centdry. 

Marie Antoinette’s predilection for jewels is 
historical, and a diamond necklace did much to 
bring about her ruin. She had a special liking 
for rubies. Her purchases of precious stones she 
incorporated into the crown-jewels, so that in 
time it was difficult to distinguish which belong- 
ed to the Queen or which to the state. Louis 
XVI. had a commission appointed, who in 1785 
made an inventory of the crown-jewels. It was 
during the Revolution that the great robbery of 
the crown-jewels took place. At the time it was 
believed that the precious stones then carried 
away were worth five millions of dollars. The 
Emperor Napoleon set his mind on their recovery, 
and many of them were restored to the Treasury. 
When Marie Louise left France in 1814 she took 
the crown-jewels with her, but she returned them. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe, the Queen, 
Marie Amélie, paid no heed to the jewels, rarely 
wearing them; but the Empress Eugénie was 
fond of personal decorations, and at her bidding 
many of the sets were given new forms, with nov- 
el mountings. 

For the better appreciation of the extraordina- 
ry value of the diamonds and pearis in this won- 
derful collection, a jewel, designated as “a brooch, 
pearls and brilliants,” may be taken as an ex- 
ample. Entering into particulars, it is described 
as follows: “One large pearl—La Régente; four 
pear-shaped pearls of 100 grains each; two but- 
ton pearls; odd pearls; four large brilliants ; one 

undred carats of brilliants, divers weights.” 

his jewel is shown in Fig. 1 of the illustration, 
The actual size of a pearl of 42 grains is given in 
Fig. 2. As the four “pear-shaped” pearls in 
the brooch are represented to weigh each 100 
grains, some idea of their relative size can be 
imagined; but the middle pearl, La Régente, 
would alone weigh three times as much. Fig. 8 
is a large diadem of pearls, containing 212 pearls, 
weighing 2452 grains, with 1998 diamonds. 
Fig. 4 is another diadem, belonging to a set 
of rubies and brilliants, the whole made up of 
6042 brilliants, weighing 793 carats, and 339 ru- 
bies, weighing 410 carats. Fig. 7 is the cen- 
tre of a large girdle made of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. There are over 
600 carats’ weight of diamonds in the set, and of 
pearls 1064 grains, Fig. 5 represents a gar- 
land in diamonds imitative of the leaves of the 
currant-bush. It.is made up of 2314 brilliants, 
weighing 518 carats. The pendants and brooch 
to this set are equally magnificent. The diadem 
Fig. 6 is of simpler form, but thought to be the 
most imposing piece of jewelry of this famous 
collection. It contains 1200 diamonds, weighing 
in all 405 carats. 

In order that the size of one of the largest 
diamonds in the world may be understood, the 
outline of a diamond of 125@ carats is accurately 
presented in Fig. 8. This magnificent African 
diamond is owned by the Messrs. Tiffany. .The 
Koh-i-noor is surpassed by this stone, for the pre- 
sent weight of the Koh-i-noor is 10694 carats, as 
stated in Streeter’s Great Diamonds of the World, 
published in “ Harper’s Franklin Square Library.” 
An important group in the collection is known as 
“The Mazarins,” and eight stones figure here, the 
largest weighing 277% carats. Butall these Maza- 
rin stones are not to be sold. These are historical 
diamonds, and called “ Mazarins” because this 
Italian Minister gave ent to diamond 
cutting and polishing in France, and had eight 








of the crown-jewels recut. The money estima- 
tion of this collection becomes impossible. The 
exact value of any fine diamond can hardly be de- 
termined. Everything depends on its color, 
shape, and freedom from flaws. If everything 
contributes to make it perfect, the usual arith- 
metical progression of so much for one carat and 
so much for two carats no longer holds good. 

The sentimental view evoked by the sale of the 
crown-jewels of a country will hardly escape any 
thoughtful person. Here are the most precious 
objects which nature presents us with, their beauty 
enhanced by man’s skill, and taste and each flash- 
ing forth a tale of some roval romance or tragedy. 
It is nonsense to believe that diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies will not always have a great money 
value. Men and women love to deck themselves, 
and kings and queens set the fashion for poorer 
mortals. As the French government has ap- 
pointed the well-known house of Messrs, Tiffany 
& Co. of New York to represent its interests in 
the United States, it is not at all unlikely that 
many of these gems will grace American beauty, 
and les joyaux de la couronne will flash, glitter, 
and throw out their lambent flame as gloriously 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and San Francisco as they did once in 
the past at Versailles, Fontainebleau, St. Ger- 
main, St. Cloud, and Marly. 


99 DARK STREET.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “Cowarp Congsorenor,” “ Lazarus IN 
Lonpon,” “Tue Man Sur Carep For,” 
“Lirtie Kate Kirsy,” ete., ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
TRUST FOR TRUST. 


YACINTHA NASH took time to recover 
froin the effect of my last announcement, 
She sat looking at me very earnestly, and I felt, 
as it were, under the microscope of her dark, 
flashingeyes. Mr. Kench’s late uncomplimentary 
observation that the elder Miss Nash was “a devil 
of a temper” recurred to me at the moment, her 
face darkened so completely with the rush of 
blood to it, that seemed to settle there and burn 
itself in. But then the expression on the face 
was not that of anger; for discomfiture, shame, 
and detection will all bring its crop of blushes to 
the front. There is nothing much worse than be- 
ing found out, if it’s only in the paltry matter of 
a wrong street. ‘How many have gone out of 
their way to get into the wrong street too, in your 
time or mine, gentle readers? Ah! we know, 
though our saint-like friends give us no credit 
for knowing anything about them. 

“ No, Mr. Lissamer,” she said at last, “ you will 
not find it in a Post-office Directory; but it is a 
true street to my sister and me; it has no other 
name one-half as real to us; it represents the 
life, the home, the thoughts, the future, of us 
both: we call it by no other name than Dark 
Street. And Dark Street it is,God knows !” 

She spoke with some excitement, and with her 
lips quivering: an impassioned woman, who said 
strange things in a strange way, and as if she 
meant what she said. The natural trait of the 
“born actress,” after all, I should have thought, 
had I been more suspicious, as I might for a while 
have thought afterward, when the spell of her 
presence and manner was withdrawn. And that 
was only for a while. 

“You are in great distress, you two girls,” was 
my impetuous response to this. “ In—” 

“Does it look like distress ?’ she answered, 
taking up the book with quite a conscious air of 
pride, showing the twenty-pound note again, and 
once more placing the book over it. 

“Well,” I said, hesitatingly, “that does not, 
certainly.” 

“There were many reasons for calling it Dark 
Street. It was of Delia’s christening; my father 
entered into the jest.” 

“The jest !” I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“ Oh, there is a subtle humor in it, did you but 
know,” Hyacintha said, without a smile upon her 
face, “and it was understood by the family per- 
fectly. I hope I am not called upon, Mr. Lissa- 
mer, for any elaborate explanation.” 

“ N—no,” 1 answered, still doubtfully ; “but 
how can our accounts be satisfactorily arranged ? 
—how am I to return the balance of the money 
due to you, when you give me an address that is 
not correct ?” 

“It is correct enough for me,” she answered, 
still in self-defence. 

“The address of a place that does not exist.” 

“Save in the imagination of two eccentric wo- 
men who are hiding in the dark.” 

“Then—” 

“Who are compelled to hide. And so, Mr. 
Lissamer,” she said, interrupting me, “I do not 
want you at present to know where Delia and I 
are to be found. It will be a favor to me if you 
will not even mention just yet that I have called 
here. My sister and I can trust no one with even 
a clew to our secret. We are very wrong, I dare 
say, and we have suffered for it by being kept in 
ignorance of our father’s death till now; but it 
was not to be helped. There is such a thing as 
Fate, though Fate is out of fashion just at pre- 
sent.” 

“You believe in Fate, Miss Nash?” I asked, 
curiously. 

“It is more natural for me to believe in it than 
Chance,” she answered, with a tremor in her voice 
as she rose to go. 

I rose with her, and felt that a forced smile 
was rapidly dying out of my face beneath the 
gravity of hers. But I had to hold my ground 
in a way, still. The interview, I felt, must not 
terminate in this unsatisfactory way. 
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“Miss Nash,” I said, “ I cannot take your mon- 
ey under these circumstances.” 

“ Because of the paltry balance that may be 
due to us 2” she said, a little scornfully; “or be- 
cause you feel aggrieved that I do not tell you 
where to communicate with me?” 

“For both reasons, if you will.” 

“ Because I have tried to deceive you, let me 
say,” she added. “But you were too inquisitive, 
Mr. Lissamer, and there was only one defence 
left.” 

“You could have trusted me.” 

“T have already said I trust you—and I will,” 
she added, “My sister and myself are not un- 
grateful, and never will be ungrateful, for such 
extraordinary and unlooked-for kindness as you 
have shown toward us. But, Mr. Lissamer, you 
must trust us in your turn.” 

“Trust you—in what way ?” I asked, slowly. 

“To let you know where we are in a few days 
—or weeks—from now,” 

“ You will do that ?” 

on a 

“That is a faithful promise ?” 

“Te is.” 

We looked each other steadily in the eyes 
again as we shook hands, as if there were a com- 
pact between us to be ratified by some such cere- 
mony. 

“T trust you, Miss Nash,” were my last words to 
her; and she inclined her head gravely and very 
gracefully toward me. And so we parted, and I 
was left once more to my own thoughts, my own 
devices, in the howling wilderness which Brey- 
mouth was ever afterward to me. 

—_— ee 
CHAPTER IX. 
IN TOWN. 

Tuts is the close of the record of my life at 
Breymouth ; a few more lines, and I have done 
with it altogether. Three weeks after the visit 
of Hyacintha Nash to my sea-side lodgings I was 
back again in Thistlewood Street, Newington 
Butts, restored to such health and strength as I 
could ever expect to have. In that time I had 
not heard from Miss Nash, and I left instructions 
with Mrs. Higginson to forward to me any let- 
ter that might eventually arrive. Then I bade 
the honest old soul farewell, called on Mr. Kench, 
and received his final blessing, and one bright 
afternoon in April took train once more for Lon- 
don, and for all the life and work which lay be- 
fore me there. 

It was late in the evening when I reached 
Thistlewood Street, and was clasped to the broad 
chest of Mrs. Matherway, my house-keeper, my 
second mother, my guide, philosopher, faithful 
friend, and nurse. 

“T’m main right glad you’re home, lad,” she 
cried. “Stand further back now for a minute, 
and let us have a good look at you, and see if it’s 
been worth all the trouble and worry and money 
that it has cost to keep you so long away,” 

This oration was in the small front parlor, af- 
ter the cabman was paid, and my luggage was in 
the passage, blocking up the gangway. I was 
standing in the full light of our little gas chande- 
lier, with Mrs. Matherway by the door, arms akim- 
bo and broad face aglow. Sitting by the fire- 
side, looking round critically at us both, and 
laughing at the picture, was my deputy and gen- 
eral factotum, George Fairfax, who had been so 
busy with my patients that day that he had not 
been able to meet the up-train, as he had hoped 
to do. It was George Fairfax who was looking 
pale and worn, not I; and my heart had already 
reproached me at first sight with keeping him 
for so long a time at my unprofitable business. 
South London patients had palled upon him evi- 
dently, but he had not uttered one word by way 
of protest. It would hardly have been George 
Fairfax if he had done so. 

“Gracious! but you are sunburnt, boy,” ex- 
claimed Nan Matherway ; “ and—yes, it’s worked 
a sight of good ; and if you don’t get a-fidgeting 
and a-worriting again, you'll do now.” ‘ 

After this friendly warning, Mrs. Matherway 
left me to exchange greetings with George Fair- 
fax, and shut the door upon the two of us. 

“Well, old man,” George said, cheerily, “so 
you're set up at last; and, by Jove, you are look- 
ing well!” 

“That is what you hoped to say, if you remem- 
ber.” 

“ Ah, yes—in that long rigmarole I wrote to 
you when I was on special detective service,” he 
replied; “‘and I am glad to say it, Arthur.” 

We shook hands, and George Fairfax began to 
fill a brier pipe with as great care and tenderness 
as though it were a surgical operation he was 
performing. 

“And you?” Tasked. “ What of you, and your 
health ?” 

“Oh, I am always well,” he said. “Nothing 
ails me-—nothing ever did, could, would, or should, 
you know.” 

“I don’t know. Iam afraid you have been 
overworked here, George.” 

“All the better for business if I had, my boy,” 
he cried; “but there has been no such luck as 
overwork at your practice, Not that things have 
gone backward, as it were, for the want of the 
master-hand; but, upon my soul, Arthur, it’s a 
beastiy neighborhood, and your patients are a 
seedy, greedy gang, take them in the lump. 
You'll be sorry to hear oid Brownfen’s all right.” 

“No; Iam glad,” I said. “I like my patients 
to recover quickly; it’s a good advertisement of 
one’s skill.” 

“It shows you don’t know your business,” 
George grumbled. “ A doctor is not considered 
clever who pulls a man through at once. The 
patient is sure to put it all to the credit of his 
own excellent constitution. I tried to ran up 
Brownfen’s account by calling twice a day, but 
as soon as ever he could put his foot to the 
ground, dashed if he didn’t hop off to Brighton 
and get clean out of my way.” 





“Brighton would do him more good than 
George Fairfax,” I said, laughing. “And now, 
how’s the other patient ?” 

“What other patient ?” he asked, with a keener 
glance at me than I had expected. 

I sat down by the fireside, and said, “ Your 
aunt, who would not take advantage of the friend- 
ly offer of your professional services.” 

“Oh! there’s the result of that piece of short- 
sightedness,” he said, pointing to the mantel- 
shelf, on which I noticed. for the first time an 
envelop plastered round with the best black bor- 
dering, quite half an inch thiek. 

“ Dead !” 

“Yes, She died yesterday afternoon, Arthur,” 
he explained; “and her lawyer and executor 
writes to me in great grief, and.asks me to the 
funeral next Friday, And I sha’n’t go.” 

“Not go?” 

“She never wished to see me when she was 
alive. Why should I go blundering after her all 
the way into Derbyshire now she’s dead, to make 
one of a funeral procession with her tenants, her 
doctor, her emotional solicitor, and all the rela- 
tions whom I do not recollect and don’t want to 
meet ?” 

‘Perhaps she has left you something in her 
will, George.” 

“That's very likely. She was so uncommonly 
fond of me!” And George leaned his head back 
over the chair, and roared with laughter at the 
bare supposition, 

There seemed to him something so inexpressi- 
bly droll in my suggestion that he laughed longer 
than there was any occasion for; he was almost 
hysterical over it; and had it been any one save 
George Fairfax 1 should have put down his hi- 
larity to stimulants taken earlier in the evening. 
He caught my wondering stare at him, and sub- 
sided. He took down his fat black -edged en- 
velop, and put it in the breast pocket of his 
coat as if he were afraid I might read it when 
his back was turned. He relighted his pipe, 
which had gone out whilst he had laughed and 
talked ; he hastened to change the conversation. 

“We may as well go over the books to-night, 
Arthur,” he said; “ there are one or two cases [ 
want to talk to you about, and I may leave early 
to-morrow, if you take up the reins at once.” 

“Yes, I take up the reins. But you must not 
run away,” 

“And I have a suggestion to make after our pa- 
laver. ‘I’ve been a-thinking, a-thinking, a-think- 
ing,’ and it’s as well you should know what all 
this extra excogitation has come to.” 

I did not understand him. He was evidently 
a man with something on his mind. He was 
hardly the George Fairfax whom I had left in 
charge of my business soon after Christmas. 
The light and life which had been always in him, 
which resisted and even laughed at the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, were not apparent 
then; his humor was forced, and there seemed 
in him deep thoughts which waited utterance. It 
was fancy, probably, I considered ; but he seemed 
to watch me as narrowly as I watched him—as 
though we were men on guard against each other, 
rather than “the best of friends” that we had 
always been. Was I becoming more suspicious 
with my better health—my maturer years? Had 
my faith in human nature been roughly shaken 
since my dash at benevolence in the case of the 
late Noah Nash? I had not lost any money over 


the transaction—I had been paid in full, and 


there was a balance remaining; but I had met 
people who did not believe in me, who regarded 
me distrustfully, and that was a blow to my self- 
respect, perhaps, which had soured me—which 
had made me distrustful in my turn, 

We set to work at the books to begin with, 
however. There was nothing elaborate in the 
statement of the accounts or the patients; a 
quarter of an hour made everything very clear 
and explicit. After that time the real business 
of the evening—that which had given rise to sun- 
dry “exeogitations” on the part of George Fair- 
fax—followed very promptly. 

“ Arthur, old man,” he said, when the books 
were closed, the accounts squared, the to-mor- 
row’s patients ticked off and labelled, “ my idea 
is that you will never get on well in life till you 
take a partner in this slow-murder business,” 

“A partner, eh?” 

“Some one who can help you at a push; take 
a fair share of the hard work off your hands; 
make things go more easily for you altogether.” 

“The practice hardly keeps one, George; two 
in it would simply starve.” 

“The practice can be extended,” he argued. 
“A partner who can put in capital, start a car- 
riage and pair, take a big house, might astonish 
this part of the world, For you are clever, Ar- 
thur Lissamer; I am ashamed to say this to your 
brazen face, but you are clever enough to rise if 
you only have your fair chance. Tracey—our 
old chum at Guy’s—always said you were the 
longest-headed of the lot of us.” 

“And Tracey has gone ahead of us instead, 
and is a great man, George, and deserves his 
greatness. I do not envy it in any way.” 

“Neither do I. But Tracey had a rich friend 
or two to push him upward for all that,” said 
George. “I believe it is brains and influence, or 
money, which do the trick.” 

“ Do what trick ?” 

“Oh, confound you! don’t begin to be so 
blessed innocent at this hour of the evening,” 
exclaimed George Fairfax ; “ you are full of coun- 
try stupidity as well as country air, and I am only 
a low-bred, vulgar Cockney.” 

“You are a Cockney pure and simple, George, 
and I am an old-fashioned prig. Go on.” 

George Fairfax looked savagely at me for a 
moment, then burst forth with another peal of 
his forced laughter. “ Well, what do you say to 
me for a partner ?” 

“ You 1” 

“ Am I wise enough for you? Staid enough? 
Friend enough ?” 
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“Wise enough, certainly. 
yes.” 

“Second query entirely ignored, I see,” he 
said. ‘Wanting ballast. Too fly- away alto- 
gether—too slap-dash of aman. Why don’t you 
out with it, Arthur ?” 

“JT will not say that. But I will say that I 
should never care for a partner in my profes- 
sion; he would only stand in my way, and have 
opinions different from my own, and stab and ir- 
ritate me at every turn.” 

“Why?” 

“Tam a conceited man, with faith in my own 
convictions and a doubt of every one else’s.” 

“Ah! you let loose all that bosh to salve me 
over,” said George; “but I understand well 
enough. I am not good enough for you.” 

“ Are you in earnest, then ?—really, wholly in 
earnest about this ?” 

“T am, upon my honor.” 

“T am very sorry, George. I never thought—” 

“T should wish to settle down to anything, or 
could ever settle down. Yes, you have said this 
before in old days; when we were studs together 
you gave me the sharpest lecture I ever had in 
my life. You were a bit of a boy then, but I 
didn’t punch your head for it—only thought the 
next dav what a brick you were.” 

“1 don’t remember.” 

“A partnership with you would have kept me 
straight—given me stability, moral equilibrium, 
and all that kind of thing.” 

“We should have got to quarrelling, George, 
and I want to consider you always as one of the 
truest and best of my friends,” I said, holding 
out my hand to him again. “I hope you under- 
stand me.” 

He took my hand and wrung it in his own, 

“Yes, I think I do,” he answered, slowly. 

When I was in my own room that night at a 
late hour, sitting before the fire, which Nan Ma- 
therway had extravagantly built up and lighted 
for me, I thought of George Fairfax’s proposition 
again, and of the motives which had actuated 
him in making it to me. I was more sorry, but 
more perplexed; sorry that he had had such an 
idea, and that I had had to nip it in the bud; to 
tell him as plainly as I could that I would prefer 
my own way in life, unhampered and unvexed by 
one who would have been an addition to my re- 
sponsibilities, for all his natural shrewdness, 
rather than in any way a relief from them, or a 
sharer in them. He was light of heart, and I 
was heavy; he laughed at the Fates, and I be- 
lieved in them; he could turn everything into a 
jest, and I had not seen a great deal to jest at 
in the world; life with him was pleasure, per- 
haps folly; to me it had been a stern reality 
His the better and brighter character of the two, 
but I could not share life with him. In my heart 
I was afraid of him a little; in a great trouble 
or a crisis I fancied he would be the man to 
give way. And I was perplexed, I have said. 
Why did he, who had never been able to settle to 
anything long, wish to settle down with me—of 
all men !—in a shabby back street of South Lon- 
don, where I worked desperately hard to earn my 
bread? Why had he talked of a big house, a 
carriage and pair, of making a show, of a partner 
with money? Was it possible that his aunt, of 
whom he had often spoken, whose sharp tongue 
and grave admonitions he had despised, and 
whose money he had squandered till the supplies 
were stopped for good and all, had left him, de- 
spite her past deriunciations of him and his ways, 
a share in her wealth? And had his first thought 
been in what way could he benefit me? 


Friend enough— 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





OUR HOUSE-HUNTING. 
By H. H. HOLDICH. 
“WT is too bad!” I say, half erying. ‘TI really 
can’t stand it much longer. We shall have 
to make another change.” 


“Making six in five months,” says Jack. “TI 
wouldn't mind it if we seemed to better our- 
selves; but I can’t see that we do. If our room 


is not dirty, the parlor is. If the other boarders 
are not noisy, there is sure to be a piano next 
door, or a vocalist or French-horn the 
street, or a church bell ardund the corner, or 
something equally objectionable. Here, where 
it is clean and quiet, we are half starved. What 
do you say to a flat, Ethel?” 

“Oh, not a flat!’ I ery, in horror, “I saw 
enough of that at Aunt Mary’s. She had a piano 
below her which went all day and half the night, 
and the gentleman above her had a pleasing habit 
of coming home in the small hours and dancing 
a double-shuffle in his boots. Then the trouble 
with servants, and the way the elevator gets 
stuck, and the danger of fire! Oh, Jack, not a 
flat, whatever we do! I never, never could come 
down one of those dreadful fire-escapes on a dark 
night.” 

““ Well, then, what would you think of a house 
in the country ?” says Jack. 

“A house in the country!” I ery. “But do 
you really mean it? Could we afford it, Jack ?” 
“ «J really think we might,” says Jack, ponder- 
ing. ‘My salary is to be raised next month, 
and take it for all in all, I don’t believe that a 
small house in a country town would cost much 
more than our board and washing in the city. 
Only we can’t go in for luxuries, you know, little 
woman, <A small house and one servant. Do 
you think you could get along?” 

“Get along? Oh, Jack!” I ery, “it would be 
heaven. To go out of this hot, dirty city that I 
always did hate, and to have a little house all to 
ourselves, where I can potter about as much as I 
like, and perhaps a flower-garden—just a little 
bit of a one, Jack—oh!” 1 gasp for breath, un- 
able to express the rapture which fills my soul at 
the idea. 

Jack looks at me, half laughing, half sad, whol- 
ly surprised, ‘ Why, Ethel, I had no idea you 


across 





felt like that about it,” he says, kindly. “ Why 
did you never.tell me that you hate the city so 
much ?” 

“Why should 1?” I say. “I thought you had 
to be here, and—and—I don’t hate the city as 
much as I love you, Jack. But you and the coun- 
try together!” And again I pause, and clasp my 
hands in speechless eestasy. 

So it falls out that one bright day, Jack having 
obtained leave of absence from the office, we start 
together on a house-hunting expedition. It has 
taken us long to decide where to fix our abode, 
but we have at length settled upon the town of 
Medfield as the very place for us. It is healthy, 
it is pretty, the society is good, and it is near 
enough to the city to enable Jack to go in and 
out every day. All things considered, and of 
course provided we can find a suitable house, 
Medfield seems the very place for us, Jack has 
provided himself with lists of houses from sever- 
al agents, and we charter a hack at the station 
and start upon our explorations. 

Really these house agents appear to have had 
most singular ideas. Jack has carefully told 
them what we want—a small house with modern 
improvements, rent not to exceed a certain very 
modest sum, The first house before which our 
hack pauses is an elaborate affair standing in 
rather extensive grounds. It has conservatories, 
bay-windows, verandas, and all manner of fanci- 
ful decorations. 

“ Jack,” 1 whisper, softly, “however low the 
rent may be, this will never do for us. We should 
be as hopelessly lost in it as two mice in a dog 
kennel.” 

Jack laughs. ‘“ You need not trouble yourself, 
my dear,” he says. ‘“ We will take the next house 
on our list. The agent has evidently made a mis- 
take.” 

The next is a small plain four-square house, 
which looks more promising, until we discover 
that it has no modern improvements. 

“Any range?” I ask, timidly. 

“T said no modern improvements, 
tenant, stiffly. 

“Why, Jack,” I gasp, “is a range a ‘modern 
improvement’? J] never knew that before.”” At 
which both Jack and the tenant laugh, and we 
promptly leave. 

The next house has no closets; the one after 
that has a cellar-kitchen far below the level of 
the street, damp and musty for want of light and 
air. 

“T could never eat anything that came out of 
that kitchen,” I ery, aghast. 

The morning is wearing on, and no house to 
suit us has been found yet. 

“T'll tell you what, little woman,” says Jack, 
“we shall never get on at this rate. Suppose we 
There are two lists left; I will take 
one, and you the other, Then we will meet at 
the hotel at one o’clock, and compare notes over 
our lunch. How will that do?” 

It will do very well, I think ; so a second hack 
is called, and Jack and | start on our separate 
ways. 

There is no use in dwelling upon all my dis- 
appointments; but at last—at last I find the 
very house which I have seen in my dreams. 
Small, snug, convenient, it is, I am convinced, 
the very place for us. Timeis just up as I leave 
its door, and I drive to the meeting-place with a 
heart swelling with satisfaction, and a very de- 
cided hope in my mind that Jack has not been 
equally fortunate; not that [ begrudge him any 
success, but this house suits so perfectly that I 
am quite sure no other can do as well, and the 
comparison and discussion between the two would 
be only so much time lost. My heart sinks at 
the sight of Jack’s beaming face as he comes 
forward to help me out, and I am quite prepared 
for his first words. 

“T have found the very place to suit us, Ethel.” 

“So have I,” I say, faintly; but Jack does not 
Stop to hear me. 


’ 


’ answers the 
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“Just such a house as we decided upon—small 
and compact, yet with plenty of room for us 
in it.” 

“Tt can't suit us as wellas mine,” Tery. “Mine 
has three good bedrooms on the second floor.” 

“So has mine,” says Jack, “and another little 
room besides, which I thought would make a eapi- 
tal den for me.” 

“ Mine has a large light closet, which will be 
just the thing for a store-room,” I say. 

“ Mine is only five minutes’ walk from the sta- 
tion,” says Jack. 
for me.” 

“ Mine is some distance from the station, I am 
afraid,” I say; “but the lady who lives there 
now says that her son goes in and out every day. 
And oh! Jack, it is quite in the country. The 
street is heavily shaded with trees, and there are 
no houses opposite—only fields sloping up toa lit- 
tle hill with a grove on it. Think what a change 
from brick houses !” 

“My house has open fireplaces with grates all 
through it,” says Jack. “I looked out for that 
the first thing. No proper ventilation without 
open chimneys, you know.” 

“Oh, Jack!’ Tery. “And I told you that we 
must have a furnace. How can one vant 
spend all her time making up open fires every 
day? Now mine has a furnace—a most excellent 
furnace. The lady who lives there now says she 
has never needed an extra fire in the house. I 
suppose your house has a range ?” 

“T suppose so. I'm sure I don’t know,” says 
Jack. “Inever thought of asking. But I know 
it has a large piazza, which will be delightful in 
summer.” 

“A piazza won’t cook our dinner nor send hot 

vater up to the bath-room,” I say, half laughing, 
and more than half inclined to cry. “I suppose 
there is a bath-room ?” 

“Oh yes,” says Jack, brightening up—“ an ex- 
cellent bath-room ; so of course there must be a 
range.” 

“Tt doesn’t follow,” I say, gloomily, 


“Just a convenient distance 
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of the bath-rooms I have seen had only cold wa- 
ter.” 

“ But there are two fancets, 
umphantly. 
cets.” 

“Did you turn them or ask about them ?” 

“No; but—” 

“Then how do you know that one was for hot 
water ?” Task, sardonically. “It may have been 
put there in case a range is ever put in. Now 
my bath-room has hot and cold water, and a beau- 
tiful large closet for house-linen besides. How 
are the closets in your house, Jack ?” 

“T don’t know,” says Jack, frowning thought- 
fully. ‘‘Somehow | can’t seem to remember 
any. It has beautiful mantel-pieces, though.” 

“We can’t keep our clothes in mantel-pieces, 
nor on them either,” I say. “I’m not going to 
live in a house without closets in every room.” 

“Most likely mine has plenty of closets,” says 
Jack; “only I can’t remember, Besides, I never 
did see much good in closets anyway. Things 
are always getting tucked away in them and lost. 
Then you have to buy more, so that it is a great 
saving not to have them. I'll tell you what my 
house has, though—a first-rate vegetable garden.” 

“Who cares for a vegetable garden?” I ery, 
becoming a little exasperated. ‘ We can buy 
all the vegetables we want, and, besides, who is 
going to take care of it if you are going to be 
in town all day? ~ I don’t suppose you meditate 
sitting up nights to dig and weed. We should 
have to hire a man, and his wages would come 
to more than the price of the vegetables. Now 
my house has beautiful flower beds in front, and 
flowers that stay—roses and larkspur and day- 
lilies and such.” 

“ Mine has grape-vines and currant-bushes and 
two pear-trees,” says Jack, triumphantly. ‘“ You 
know you like pears, little woman.” 

“Some kinds,” I say, dubiously. “I know 
yours are the tough, bitter kind, full of little 
hard knots. The trees are only in blossom yet, 
so you couldn’t tell.” 

“Neither could you, for that matter,” says 
Jack. “I might as well say that all your roses 
are wormy, and I dare say they are.” 

“Nonsense!” I say, peevishly. 
determined not to like my house. 
yours ?” 

“Color?” says Jack, looking puzzled. “ Well, 
really—oh, brown, I think; yes, brown, with red 
blinds.” 

“Red blinds!” I ery, in horror. “Oh, Jack ! 
I never could stand red blinds—never in the 
world. They’re hot, and they're dreadful for the 
eyes, and they’re just horrid. How could you 
pick out a house with red blinds, unless it was 
just to spite me?” 

“Well, well,” said Jack ; “a pot of paint would 
soon remedy that. Besides, my blinds are not 
the sort of red you’re thinking of. They're so 
dark that—maybe vou would not call them red, 
after all. What color is your house ?” 

“ Gray,” I say—* a very dark gray, with brown 
blinds just picked out with red. Not enough to 
hurt, you know, only just a line or two. And, 
oh, Jack! the parlor is so pleasant! It has a 
bay-window and two others, and I can make it 
just lovely.” 

‘My house has a beautiful dining-room,” says 
Jack—“ large and light, and looking to the south 
A dining-room ought to be the most cheerful 
room in the house.” 

“ And where is the kitchen ?” I ask. 

Jack looks blank. ‘“ Really, 1 don’t know. 
Down-stairs, I think. But it is a good kitchen. 
lasked particularly.” 

“Ts there a dumb-waiter?” I ask, and again 
Jack looks puzzled. 

“T don’t know,” he “Do houses 
generally have dumb-waiters in the country ?” 

“Jack!” I exclaim, indignantly. ‘Of course 
they do, when there is a down-stairs kitchen. 
How could one servant spend her time in ecarry- 
ing the meals up and down? Now my kitchen 
is on the same floor with the dining-room, but 
separated from it by a short passage, so that the 
smell of cooking cannot reach it.” 

“The smell of cooking can’t well come into 
the dining-room from a down-stairs kitchen,” 
says Jack, 

“Yes, it can,” I say; “up the dumb-waiter, 
It will always be just full of it.” 

“But you don’t know that there is a dumb- 
waiter,” says Jack, laughing. 

“Then that’s worse,” I ery. “But I see just 
what it is. You’ve made up your mind that we 
are to go and live in your house, whether it suits 
or not, and you don’t care a bit that mine is ever 
so much better in every way, and—” 

“Why, Ethel, Ethel, what ails you ?” cries Jack, 
looking at me in simple amazement. “Iam quite 
sure I never said anything of the kind, and I never 
saw you like this before.” 

That is quite true, as I very well know. I 
struggle for a moment against the conviction ; 
then a sudden flood of remorse rushes over me. 
I can’t well burst into tears in a hotel dining- 
room, and I fight valiantly against the choky feel- 
ing in my throat, and try to wink away the salt 
drops that rise to my eyes. 

“ Poor little woman !” says Jack, seeing my ef- 
forts. ‘You are just worn out. Never mind, 
dear. I know what it all means. You are tired 
and overheated and nervous, and I ought not to 
have let you do so much. Ihave no doubt at all 
that your house is better than mine. Women 
are always better judges of such things than men. 
The best thing we can do is to go straight to the 
agent and take your house, and then go home 
quietly.” 

But Jack’s amiability is the finishing stroke. 

“Oh, Jack!” Lery, “Tama wretch. Iam thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself. I don’t believe my 
house will do at all, and I know that yours is 
just what we want. No. What we will do is to 

‘0 straight to your agent and take vour house. 
i know mine can’t hold a candle to it,” 


” says Jack, tri- 


“] particularly noticed the two fau- 


“ You’re just 
What color is 


says, slowly. 











Jack laughs. “We seem to have changed 
sides rather suddenly,” he says, “and not to be 
much nearer to a settlement. I'll tell you what 
we will do. We have nearly an hour yet before 
the next train goes. I will tell your hackman to 
drive us to your house, and after we have seen 
that we will go on to mine. Then we can make 
up our minds, and write to the agent of the one 
we decide upon.” 

“I know it will be yours,” I say; but Jack 
shakes his head. 

“Women al- 


things than men. 


” 


“More likely yours,” he says 
ways know more about such 
At all events, it is well to have a choice. 

The hackman takes us back by the way which 
I travelled before, and which I remember well. 
I am careful to point out all its beauties to Jack 
—the heavy trees which nearly meet overhead ; 
the saucy little brook which rambles across the 
road under the mossy stone bridge; the pretty 
cottages standing each in its own space of green- 
ery on one side of the street; the open fields on 
the other, which give the impression of air and 
space, for which I pine. 

The house is reached at last, and Jack looks 
up at it without a word. 

“Isn't it a pretty shade of gray, Jacl 
wistfully. 





2” T ask, 
“ And those dark shutters, with their 
red markings, make such a nice finish to it. But 
I know prettier,” I add, with a 
magnanimity of which the effect is, I fear, a little 
injured by a faint sigh. 
“Gray, is it?” said Jack. 


yours is much 


“T never was good 
at colors, you know ; but—well, yes, it’s very pret- 
ty. 


are? 


I like the shutters too. Brown, you say they 
I never had any eye for colors, you know.” 
We enter the front door, and the lady — Mrs. 
Pierson I find her name to be—greets us smil- 
ingly. 
“You have come to look at it together,” she 
“That is much wiser. One can always 


” 


Says. 
what the other overlooks. 

“Yes,” Tsay. “I liked it so much that I want- 
ed my husband to see it too.” But what further 
I would say is checked by the fact that Jack has 
turned into the open door of the parlor and calls 
to me. 

“Ts it not a pretty room, Jack?” Task. “A 
bay-window and two others, just as I told you. 
And the register is in the floor at this corner.” 

“And a grate, in case the furnace should not 
be enough,” says Jack, looking about him. 

“They have never been obliged to use it,” I 
say, eagerly. 

“But it ventilates the room, all the same,” 
says Jack. “The dining-room is back, I suppose. 
Yes, a fine light room, just such as I like.” 

“The kitchen is back of it,” I say, “separated 
by a short passage.” 

“That settles the question of the dumb-waiter, 
about which you were anxious, I suppose,” says 


Jack. 


see 


“That was in your house,” Isay. “The kitch- 
en was down-stairs in that, you know.” 
“ Oh—ah, yes, | said so, | believe,” 


says Jack. 
“T may have been mistaken, though. 


Well, lit- 
tle woman, as we both like the house, I think the 
best thing we can do is to take it.” 

“Oh, but we haven’t seen your house yet, 
Jack,” I ery, “and I am sure it is ever so much 
nicer, The vegetable garden, you know, and the 
pear-trees and all.” 

*“ Your wife did not see the vegetable garden 
when Mrs. Pierson. 
“She was satisfied with the flower beds.” 


she was here before,” says 
“Oh, is there a vegetable garden too?” TI ery. 
“Then— But never mind ; we are not likely to 
take the house, so—”’ ‘ 
But Jack, whose eyes have been twinkling ina 
peculiar way for some time, now surprises me by 
Mrs. Pierson laughs too, 
as if she has caught the joke; but I am simply 


going off into a roar. 


dazed, and can only look from one to the other 
inquiringly. 

“T can’t—I can’t keep it up any longer,” 
Jack at last. 
liberate sell. 


says 
“Ethel, my dear, it was nota de 
How it happened [ can’t tell yet; 
but this is my house—brown paint, open grates, 
and all. My dear child, it is too delightful! Our 
first quarrel nipped in the bud, our minds moving 
instinctively in the same channel, and all that. 
Let me see your list.” 

I hand him the list, and running his eye down 
it, he says: “ Ah, ves, see. ‘The Ovilby house’ 
—the same name which is on my list. They have 
Under the cir- 
cumstances they ought to toss up for the com- 
Well, Ethel, I suppose the best thing 
we can do is to take both houses, and be sure of 
being suited, 
heard of.” 

And he goes off into another fit of uproarious 
laughter, in which, after a moment’s hesitation, 
I join. 

“ When did you find it out first 2’ [ask at last. 

“Not certainly until I saw Mrs. Pierson’s face,” 
says Jack, regaining his gravity with an effort. 
““We approached it by a different way, which 
threw me off the track. I thought the house 
looked familiar, as we drove up to it, but I have 
seen so many to-day that I could not be quite 


given the house to two agents. 
mission. 


Really it is the best joke I ever 


sure.” 


“[ thought your house was so near the sta- 
tion,” I hazard Aud Jack replies : 

“So it is. Your driver took you by a round 
about way, and besides there is a short-cut for 
foot-passengers. The best of all this is, you know, 
that it inspires us with such absolute confidence 
in each other’s judgment. Hereafter I shall con- 
fide my affairs to your hands with infinite cer- 
tainty, Ethel, and you, of course, will do the same 
by me.” 

“Except in the matter of matching colors,” I 
say, laughing. “I should hardly like you to se- 
lect the trimming of a brown dress for me, for 
instance.” 

“Well,” says Jack, “if you trust me in all 
the rest, I think I can safely leave you to select 
your own gowns.” 
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Jubilee Design for Blotter. 


W E give herewith a working pattern of the jubilee blotter de- 
sign illustrated in the last number of the current volume. 
The ground is velvet of a rich crimson tint, and on this the crown, 
initials, and date are in solid gold embroidery, and the emblematic 
rose, shamrock, and thistle worked in natural-colored silks. Of 
course the design as it stands is limited in its application, but the 
general arrangement affords suggestions for gifts and souvenirs 
which the ready ingenuity and deft pencils of our own art em- 
broiderers will not fail to make of practical utility. 





What to Do with the Tin Cans. 


F the two articles, hoop-skirts and empty tin cans, that were 
the béte noire of all house-keepers, fashion for once did a kind- 
ly act in turning the tide against the former, while the latter seem- 
ed to roll in and accumulate until the hoard in many parts of the 





country grew really formidable. An old Frenchman, with the 
neatness and handiness of his nation, has made of the tin can, un- 
sightly and unwelcome as it has always been when its mission is 
ended, a thing of beauty, and therefore a joy forever. 

Wandering about the charming suburbs of an Eastern city, that 
straggles and loiters up the sides of its own fair hills, the beauty 
and neat arrangement of a tiny plot of ground attracted our atten- 
tion. No larger than its neighbors at both left and right, there 
was more of taste and beauty displayed in the one than in the 
whole half-dozen of the others. Every inch of room was rendered 
available; just under the edge of the little portico was a raised 
bed that seemed to be the beauty spot of the little enclosure. 
Here were gathered the old-fashioned flowers that always bring 
to mind the gardens of the olden time, when the mistress herself 
with her own fair hands pruned and trained her favorites; the 
wallflower, lady-slipper, and evening primrose in clear golden yel- 
low, fairly rioted in their luxuriance. Nasturtiums brown, nas- 
turtiums red, yellow, white, and all combined, lifted up their 





DESIGN FOR BLOTTER.—Workine Parrern.—From tar Sovura Kenstncton Royat Scuoo. or Art NeEpiE-Work. 


twined themselves, while the wealth of blossoms fell to the ground 
below in lavish display. The kindly old man, busy with loving 
fingers among his “children,” told us just how he built up this 
little parterre. Earth from the fields, rich as could be ob- 
tained, was brought in; first the shape was outlined by glazed 
bricks, the sort often used in vestibules and fancy chimneys; the 
broad flat surface was put on the ground just as a mason would 
lay them in a house, and there were two rows of them, alternating 
just as a bricklayer would place them. There is no mortar needed, 
only firm adjustment and crowding close together. The best-look- 
ing cans are selected (the taller ones being preferable to the squat- 
ty sort), labels removed, and the top taken off if desired. Strips of 
half-inch board must now be joined together until there is a foun- 
dation for the cans to rest on that is just the shape and about the 
width of the brick foundation. Punch at least half a dozen holes 
through the bottom of each can for drainage, and then, using 
heavy tacks, secure them to the board; do not trouble about the 
back, but see that the cans crowd closely each against its neigh- 


saucy heads; in and out the tender green leaves and tendrils | bor, and that they extend beyond the board sufficiently in front to 
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at least partly conceal it; the 
projecting curve each makes is 
very pretty, rounding out as it 
does over the entire edge of 
the bricks below. It is not 
necessary to fasten the board 
to the foundation, for the 
weight of the earth in the cans 
will do that. Two coats of 
paint will not be too much for 
the tins, and the color will de- 
pend upon that of the bricks 
and the flowers that are to fill 
the beds. A plain terra-cotta 
surface is very good, or it may 
be banded with one of the 
pretty olive greens. When en- 
tirely dry, fill in the space be- 
hind this wall with the rich 
earth, and when the cans are 
also full the flowers can be 
planted. 

In the centre of this minia- 
ture garden was another raised 
bed circular in form, A mass 
of deep green leaves and vivid 
scarlet flower heads filled it to 1 
the very edge. Its foundation CoLLaR AND PLASTRON. 

For description see Suppl. 





Piain anv Barrep CrépeLine Costume.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 345. | 


Cut Pattern, No. 3956: Basque and Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 31-33. 
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Watkine Coat. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 24-30. 


was a long-discarded machine wheel. Ver- 
ily all was grist that came to the mill of 
this old Frenchman. Its diameter was forty 
inches, while the depth measured nine and 
a half; these old wheels can be obtained 
for a trifle, and if any of the spokes are 
missing, there are fewer to remove. Those 
from a harvest binder are preferable, and 
the outside being an iron plate, will last for 
years. The inch plank that forms the in- 
ner portion in its slow decay furnishes 
nourishment to the plants. At regular dis- 
tances, about ten inches, are narrow iron 
pieces screwed on, that serve to catch the 
wheel when in use, These are quite orna- 
mental, for they are slender and nicely 
rounded at each end; generally they are 
put on perpendicularly, while in others they 
follow a beautiful curve. When the spokes 
are all taken out and the rust well scrubbed 
off with strong hot soapsuds, three coats 
of paint must be put on. Choose the col- 
ors to be as artistic as possible; a good 
idea is to make the iron plate a solid color, 
then these narrow bars a darker shade or 
contrasting entirely in color. Another way 
is to take two shades for the alternate sec- 
tions, and a vivid coloring for these bars. 
Fill with rich earth, and plant the roots quite 
close together, thinning out later in the 
season if they are too crowded. In this 
way you have more satisfactory results ear- 
ly in the season, 





THE BONNET. 

THE bonnet is one of those articles of 

dress in which every woman, and per- 
haps every man, takes a lively interest; a 
certain halo hangs about the new bonnet, 
and the old one—well, it is like an old love 
—one has no use for it. The milliner is a 
potentiality in her sphere; that which she 
says we must wear we meekly crown our- 
selves with, be it a scrap of lace and ribbon 
a few inches square, or a tower of velvet 
and roses, as in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when, the old chronicler tells us, the bonnet 
or hat “ was like the spire of a steeple, quite 
a yard above the crown of the head, or 
broad and low on the crown, like the battle- 
ment of a house.” If she takes the fancy 
to have us wear lace in winter and velvetin 
summer, or any other absurdity, we offer no 
objection, although the epigrammatist and 
the lord of creation speak their minds on 
the subject, and we furnish material for the 
funny man, and the comic column, and the 
grumblers. Probably a man has not the 
slightest idea of the power with which a 
new bonnet appeals to the average woman ; 
though, to be sure, there are a few who dis- 
dain such fads, and are content with lit- 
erature, the higher education, and woman 
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suffrage, and are superior to their 
bonnets. But to the average woman 
the new bonnet is a poem, an inspira 

tion; she does not purchase it rash 

ly; perhaps there is no article of her 

toilette which requires so much of 
her consideration. The feminine eye 
is so well initiated in the cult of the 
bonnet that it is perhaps the first 
thing which she observes in another; 
it often places the wearer in the social 
scale, and is an index of her taste and 
refinement, as well as of her purse 

She detects in an instant the tawdry 
makeshifts which, like counterfeit 
money, are expected to pass for the 
best among well-informed people. 
The freak of fashion which for a 
time banishes the white bor net, and 
whic 


1 as suddenly and unreasonably 
returns it to favor, is quite unaccount- 
able to ordinary minds, Other bon- 
nets flourish year in and year out un- 
intermittently: why this prejudice 
against the white bonnet? why is it 
the sign of provincialism now and to- 


morrow the height of the mode? Is 

Co.tar with Lace Ficuv. _ it because white is unbecoming to the 

For pattern and description complexion of some social tyrant of 
see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 65. to-day ? 

















Inpta CASHMERE MarTINeér. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 49-56, 
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Marvet.tovs Errroacy.— Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon. 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. 
Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Parx & 
Titvroup'’s, New York.—[Adbv.]} 





THE ENGADINE 
sovaret, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
Ga GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
] 
Ft, 


S_ Brgaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 









I willnever buy any bul And Twill never sell an 
HARTSHORNS ROLLERS but HARTSHORNS! 
And T can tell every genuine roller by seeing name 


of STEWART HARTSHORN in script on 
I will not be fvoled. 


‘A °A. “OAW UIQ AVON 
390.38 WEL ISOM FC) 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made ne ge to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 

e 


restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you ‘wait, 25 cents each. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 

EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..,” 
for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to ail other preparations, Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 

THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful _——— for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint,.for the face and 
lips ; exquisite iu color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying coxmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed tree. 





THE ’CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN. 
Ladies interested in ‘Cycling 
shouldsend forthe NewCatalogueot 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 
Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE \Sth OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 centa. Yearly Subecription, 50 cents. Send 
to 8. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
aud perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age— 
A Voice from the People. 





No medicine introduced to the public has 
ever met with the success accorded to Hop 
Bitters. It stands to-day the best-known cura- 
tive article in the world. Its marvellous re- 
nown is not due to the advertising it has re- 
ceived. It is famous by reason of its inherent 
virtues. It does all that is claimed for it. It 
is the most powerful, speedy, and effective agent 
known for the building up of debilitated systems. 
The following witnesses are offered to prove this: 

What it Did for an Old Lady. 
Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1884. 

Gents :—A number of people have been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
fact, one case, a lady of over seventy years, 
had been sick for years, and for the past ten 
years I have known her she has not been able 
to be around half the time. About six months 
ago she got so feeble she was helpless, Her 
old remedies, or physicians, being of no avail, 
I sent to Deposit, forty-five miles, and got a 
bottle of Hop Bitters. It had such a very 
beneficial effect on her that one bottle im- 
proved her so she was able to dress herself and 
walk about the house. When she had taken the 
second bottle she was able to take care of her 
own room and walk out to her neighbor’s and has 
improved all the time since. My wife and children 
also have derived great benefit from their use. 

W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U.S. Ex. Co. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 
Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 

Gents :—Whoever’ you are, I don’t know, but 
I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to 
know that in this world of adulterated medicines 
there is one compound that proves and does 
all it advertises to do, and more. Four years 
ago, I had a slight shock of palsy, which un- 
nerved me to such an extent that the least ex- 
citement. would make me shake like the ague. 
Last May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. 
I used one bottle, but did not see any change; 
another did so change my nerves that they are 
now as steady as they ever were. It used to 
take both hands to write, but now my good 
right hand writes this. Now, if you continue to 
manufacture as honest and good an article as 
you do, you will accumulate an honest fortune, 
and confer the greatest blessing on your fellow- 
men that was ever conferred on mankind. 


TIM BURCH. 


A Husband’s Testimony. 

My wife was troubled for years with blotches, 
moth patches and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) 
cures, with nothing but injurious effects. A 
lady friend, of Syracuse, N. Y., who had had similar 
experience and had been cured with Hop Bitters, 
induced her to try it. One bottle has made her 
face as smooth, fair and soft as a child’s and given 
her such health that it séems almost a miracle, 

A Member OF CaNaDIAN PaRLiaMENT, 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 

I travelled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and found it not. I returned 
discouraged and disheartened, and was restored 
to real youthful health and spirits with less 
than two bottles of Hop Bitters. I hope others 
may profit by my experience and stay at home. 

A LADY, Aveusta, Mr. 





PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many YEARS WiITU — LAUR. 





glish well spoken. 


In returning thanks to you for my miraculous 
cure of eczema or salt-rheum, I deem it advisable 
to give you a detailed account of my case, and 
as there is and always will be a prejudice against 
advertised remedies, you have my consent to pub- 
lish this testimonial, and all inquiries, by letter or 
in person, I will cheerfully answer. I do this that 


people who go on year after year paying out large | 
sums of money to incompetent physicians and re- | 
ceive no cure, or even relief, or end in filling a} 


premature grave, as was nearly my case, may be 
induced to make trial of the wonderful Curiouna 
Remepres. 


At the age of three months arash made its appear- | 


ance on my face. A physician was culled; he said 
teething was the cause ; he prescribed some cooling 
medicine, but the sores spread to my ears and head. 
Another M. D. was called. He professed to know 
all about the case, called it ‘* King’s Evil,” and pre- 
scribed gunpowder, brimstone, and lard mixed into 
a salve, but the disease continued. 
do anything with it. Another prescribed borax 
water and flour; another, linseed poultices. 
of them did me any good at all, but made me 


worse. The disease continued unabated ; it spread | 
to my arms and legs, till I was laid up entirely, and | 


from continual sitting on the floor on a pillow my 
limbs contracted so that I lost all control of them, 
and was utterly helpless. My mother would have 
to lift me ont and into bed. I could get around the 
house on my hands and feet, but I could not get 
my clothes on at ali, and had to wear a sort of 
dressing-gown. 


scab, and I had to have a towel on my head all the 
time in the summer to keep the flies off. My 
parents consulted a prominent physician and sur- 
geon here in Chicago (the other physicians before 
mentioned were of Dundas and Hamilton, Canada); 
he said he could do nothing for me, 
chances were that I would grow ont of it, or that 
it would strike inwardly and kill me in time. He 
wanted to cut the sinews of my legs so that I could 
walk, but I would not let him, for if I did get better 
I would have no control of them. 

The disease continued in this manner until I was 
seventeen years old, and one day in January, 1879, 


in the Chicago 7'ribune, I read an account of your | 


medicines. They described my case so exactly 
that I thought, as a last resort, to give them a trial. 
When I first applied the Cutioura, I was all 
raw and bleeding from scratching myself, but when 
I applied it I went asleep almost immediately, some- 
thing I had not done for years, the effect was so 








They could not | 


None | 


My hair had all matted down or | 
fallen off, and my head, face, and ears were one | 


that the | 


The first morning after using it my flesh (I had 
no skin only on the end of my nose) was a pink 
color, Next day it was kind of white, and I could 
place my hands on the sores without it being pain- 
ful. In about two weeks I could stand straight, 
but not walk, I was so weak, but my sores were 
nearly well. Then I commenced the use of the 
Cutioura Resoivent, and in three days I was 
worse than ever. was ove mass of pimples from 
the top of my head to the soles of my feet; to say 
they were painful would not do justice to the case. 
| In from two to four days they burst and left a 
small scale, which dropped off and left the spot 
pure and the skin white, and as near as I can judge 
I was cured in about six to eight weeks, and up 
to this date (i.e, from January, 1879, to January, 
| 1887) I have not been sick in any way, or have had 
the least signs of the disease reappearing on me. I 
| have an excellent appetite, have the very best of 
health. My limbs are straight, supple, and strong. 
I have been exposed to all sorts of weather with- 
} out the least signs of the disease yet. The only 
difference I find in myself is that my skin is finer, 
softer, and not so liable to get chapped as is other 
persons’. 

No doubt many persons will not believe this al- 
most improbable story, many will think it grossly 
exaggerated. I don’t blame them a bit if they do, 
but to satisfy themselves, they can call or write to 
me and find out if what I have written above is 
true or not. There are many persons who can tes- 
tify to the wonderful cure I have received by your 
Coriovea Remgpirs. 

Gentlemen, let me again thank you for my cure, 

8732 Dearborn St., W. J. McDONALD. 

Cut0ago, Ix, Jan. 30, 1887. 





Nothing is known to science at all comparable to 
the Curioura Remepies in their marvellous prop- 
| erties of cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the 

skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, 

scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
| blood, with loss of hair. 

| Curtiourna, the great Skin Cure, and Cottovra 
| Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
| it, externally, and Cutricura Reso.vent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cutioura, 50 cents; 
Soar, 25 cents; Resotvent, $1.00. Prepared by 
the Porrer DruG anp Curmioat Co., Boston. 

2 Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 














soothing. pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 
Is what gives notoriety to the H 0 M E A R T W 0 R K 
_— tables of some of our best Ho- a 





tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
cess SIMPLE FOR Famity Uses 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence. 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Illustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreatlecture,*‘What 
. to Eat, and How to Eat It,” sent 

= Free on application. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
THE DING & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFU. 


SE¢ 

srent has been 
4A 18 Sine 4 OTROS R: Wa bare allthe 
atest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes an ices 

OUS PLANTS safely by mail ‘press to all points, 
3 10 12 PLANTS Gf, $80,825 
ur New Gi uide,3: pp. describes near’ est 
nrieties of Roses, the best Hardy 


Aidt THE DINGER ke COMARE GC 
Rese Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pas 


WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE 
Is the best preservative of Garments, Furs, Ca 
and everything else that may be destroyed by M 
or any other insect. For sale at druggists’ and 
goods stores. Agents Wanted. . BERN 
General Agent, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 





HS, 
fancy- 
UEIM, 


The Art Interchange, the oldest and only practical art 
work Journal published, makes the wer 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


$1.65 


we will send you Seven (7) colored Plates and Thirteen 
(18) issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruction 
in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, etc., 
also Thirteen (13) large pattern supplements, for em- 
broidery, carving or other art work, full working size. 
These are the issues from January TO JULY, 1887. The seven 
colored plates are as follows— 

Decorative Screen Panel *‘ Birds and Apple Blos- 


fferent charming studies 
suitable for hand screen, tile, fan, for water or mineral 
colors. Wild Apples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double-page pot of red sapee and leaves. Narcissus, 
(size 13x10'¢ in.), delicate and refined study of white Easter 
blossoms. Decorative Sereen Panel, bi 

lossoms, large 
Btudy of a Head [size 13x16, in. 
after Henner, and a Landscape 5 sae Rrx (size 22x15 
in,)—a woodland scene, “By the ol¢ Ns 

The Art IntersBange costs only @6.00 a year and 

iv ar 6 be 





Ww 
E. Moran, [sine 20 in. x 14 in.], sent for yor | 20 cents, Our 
illustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen copy 
of HoME DECORATION, a a page aperees on furnishing and 
beautifying homes, beautifully illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
8I ps. No free copies. Address, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention this paper. $7 W. 22d St. N. Y. 
In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENC ey. 1875. 


MRS. HELEN 
. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,” New York. 
\ 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
SHOPPING Siies'A°G" Peck, 102 W. oom St, N.Y. 











42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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REDFERN 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 
Hals 


and 


) Boel 


Specially 
Made 


To Match 


tiia9 Costume. 
NEW MODELS OF GOWNS. 


New Models of Coats. 
210 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


IP vl 


FE DNES207, 
© Wy. 








Offer this season a magnificent line of 


PARASOLS 


AND 


SUN UMBRELLAS, 


Comprising the latest Novelties of imported and 
domestic manufacture, with elaborately carved 
and exquisitely mounted handles, at prices, a8 
usual, lower than any other house. 

SPECIAL: 

Handsome Black Satin, Lace-trimmed Para- 
sols, China Silk lined, regular price $3.00, for 
$1.98. 

22-inch Parasols, Changeable Silk or vertical 
striped Satin, long handles and tops, regular 
price $4.00, for $2 98. 

Striped and Fancy Satin, French cut Parasols, 
long handles and tops, regular price $3.00, for 
$1.98. 

Full size Eseurial Lace-covered Parasols, in 
novel designs, Black, Berge, or 
price $7.50, for $4.98. 


Cream, regular 


Magni fice nt Spanish Lace-covered Parasols, 
elegant handles, regular price, $15.00, for 
$9.98. 


And an endless variety of Misses’ and Chal- 
dren’s Parasols, 


H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 
20th Street and 6th Avenue, N, Y. City, 


D% 


- T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 


















CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

; 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

Ne oe 3 Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 

m< Eu . : eve ish on beauty, 

=. 27 Ith . 
mit 3 
Pee 

a3 , y 

pesste made Accept no 

fu “SS 6 counterfeit of similar 

Ss Zz name. Dr. L. A. Say 

e ers 








nl recommend 
* Gouraud’s sé 
as the least harn 
all the Skin pr 
tions.’’ For sale 


Cream 








ney- 
Jealers in the 

-» Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


$100 SAVED, 


In Money, Time, and Work 
BY KNOWING EACH SEASON 

Where to Obtain Fashionable 
and Reliable Goods for the Lowest 
Cash Prices. 
To Gain Such Knowledge Send 

15 cts. for Specimen Copy of that 
Valuable Mercantile Text Book, 

THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Supscriprion Price, 50 crs. a YEAR. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY 


E. RIDLEY & SONS. 


This issue contains much desirable information 
for wives, mothers, daughters, and housekeepers 
at large; also fathers, sons, grangers, and all 


classes of 


SPRING BUYERS. 


The magazine has certain space devoted to 
Stories, Poems, Fashion Articles, and Notes on 
Domestic Economy, while over 100 pages are 
filled with Illustrations in Reproductions of Nov- 
elties in Hats and Bonnets, Stylish Garments for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children, Men and Boys’ 
Household Articles, Dress and Upholstery Fabrics, 
Table Linen and Bed Furnishing, Fancy Goods, 
Shoes, Notions, and Fancy Needle-Work Materi- 
als, with Descriptive Price-List of everything re- 
quired for 


FAMILY USE AND HOME COMFORT. 


aS ee 
Send 15 cts. for Single Copy, or 50 

cts. for One Year’s Subscription, 
TO PUBLISHERS 


RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Cor. Grand and Allen Sts., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DonieksSons 


LADIES’ HOSIERY, - 


A very unusual opportunity to buy very fine- 








grade hose at a very ridiculous price. 

They are a beautiful quality of Ladies’ brilliant 
Lisle Thread, Tipped white heel and toe, in the 
choicest shades of the new Grays, Modes, Tans 
Bronze, Black, de. 

We have never been able before to sell such goods 
for less than 60c. pair, and take great pleasure in 


offering the entire purchase at 


35c. PAIR. 


We want our retail customers to get this bargain, 
° 
and will make no reduction either for one dozen, 


or one hundred dozen. 


A SPECIAL LINE 
VELVETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIG- 
INAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT 
ONE HALF THEIR VALUE. 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO 
CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS 
‘THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS IN ALL THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS AND COLORINGS AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER. 
LACE CURTAINS. 
5000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL THE DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES, AT LESS THAN IM- 
PORTATION PRICES. 


Mail Orders will have care- 
ful attention. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 131TH ST. 


CURE'":DEA 


OF 


THE 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, 
work of the natural nvisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimeni- 
| sls, PIREL, Address ¥, HISOOX, 853 Broadway, N. Xs 














aSpecially-for Children: 


The best for the Complexion. . . “A balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


200 pieces Printed INDIA SILKS, newest de- 
signs and colors, at 79e. 3 worth $1.00, 

50 pieces Rich Color SATIN RHADAMES, 
20 inches wide, extra quality, at 98e.3 well worth 
$1.25. 

25 pieces TUSSORE SILKS, at $1.00, full 
36 inches wide. 

Double width all-wool Heather Mixtures, all-wool 
Debeiges, and Melanges, new spring shades, at 50c. 3 
would be cheap at 65c. 

40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, 
worth 65c.; now offered at 50c. 

40-inch Black Wool Grenadines (new weaves), at 
75c., 85c., and $1.00. 

47-inch all-wool Black Rhadames, at 
95e.3 good value at $1.00 and $1.25. 

ALSO, Handsome lines of French Satteens, Ging- 
hams, Lawns, &c. 

SPECIAL, Printed Challies at 14c. 5 suid else- 
where ut l6c. and 18¢. 


Le Boutillier | pe = 
Street, 
Brothers, 


| NEW YORK. 


79e. and 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 

and Underwear. 


LADIES who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fka.), 
Herald, says: ‘*S. 8. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 


ays: “S.S. 8. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians.” 
M 


r. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 








Books on 
* Blood and Skin Diseases 
For sale by all druggists. 


“Contagious Blood Poison" 
” mailed free. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


and on | 


i as 

| 

| (O ? (Oo 
3 onstable C Ks ( 0 


Rich Laces 


For Wedding Presents. 
Trimming Laces, 
Newest Styles. 
Also, Made-up Lace Goods, 


Handkerchiefs, 


Hemmed, Initial, Embroidered, 
and Lace Trimmed. 


2 ‘ 
WDroadovay c KR, 1 9th ét. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ad ah 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


PARIS TINTING 


COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Circulars 





and Samples Free. 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 12 W. [4th St., N. Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
Ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’f’rs, Boston, Mars. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 
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FACETIZ. 
PARTY POLITICS. 

Kansas Crrizen (to wife). “A woman is in the 
kitchen in response to our advertisement for a 
cook.” 

Kansas Lavy (just returned from the polls). “Is 
she a Republican or a Democrat ?” 

———— 
THE NEW YORK CLIMATE. 

Eprror (to assistant). “1 want a couple of editori- 
als on the weather—one bewailing 1's inclemency, 
and the other a rhapsody on ‘ ethereal mildness.’” 

Assistant. * For to-day’s paper?” 

Eprtor. “* Yes; we'll wait until it’s time to go to 
press, and then rush in the one that fits.” 

a 

A nice row to hoe—Shad roe. 


a 
AN APPROPRIATE NAME. 

Sur (at the ball game). “* What a fine-looking set 
of men the players are, George!” 

He. “ Do you think so ?” 

Sur. “Oh, my, yes, perfect Apolos! Why, 
George” (suddenly struck with another curious idea), 
“that must be where the name is from! Apolo 
grounds.” 

WELL UP IN HIS BUSINESS. 

Youne Lavy (to shoe dealer). “A pair of French 
boots, please ; number twos.” 

Suon Deacer (long in the business). ‘‘ As large as 
that? James” (to clerk), “* bring a pair of small, nar- 
row twos.” 

( Sale effected, and young lady trips of to a life of 
torture.) 

A CHANGE IN CURRENCY. 

“Do you know that my hair used to be pure gold 
like yours when I was young ?” said an old lady to 
her grandson. 

* And is it because it used to be gold that it is sil- 
ver now ?” asked the little fellow. 

—————_——»—— 

Erurt. ‘Now I am going to be nurse, and play 
I'm taking the baby in its carriage to the Park.” 

Roy (who has a penchant for Ethel), ** Well, then, 
I'm going to be your p’liceman.” 

dutta 
Like clock-work—-That of a watch. 


qumamnaniiieesqent 
EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

Frienp (a recent A merican-English milady). “* Ana 
80 you are going to be married, 1 hear. Do tell me 
who is the happy man. I hope he is one of ‘ us,’” 

La Fianoée. “Oh, no, indeed; I shall be plain 
American Mrs. You see, I was afraid this rage for ev- 
erything English might pass away, and then what in 
the world could I do with my husband ?” 

qumenee@pumemenen 

Better off—A wen. 

—— 

The old saying, “‘ Worth, not wealth,” means that 
you can’t buy anything of Worth unless you have 
wealth. 


HARPER 


"S BAZAR. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—AN INSTANTANEOUS EFFECT. 


“Say, BOBBY, JUST TOUCH THAT CALF UP, AND MAKE HIM TURN 


ROUND, WILL YOU ?” 


A BUSINESS HOMILY, 


* James,” said the milkman to his new boy, “ d'ye 
see what I'm a-doin’ of ?” 


TURNING AROUND. 


OVERHEARD ON THE CARS, 
*Good-mornin’, Mrs. Bryan. An’ how is your bro- 


| ther-in-law, Mr. McCafferty to-day ?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied James; “you're a-pourin’ water | ** Very bad indade, Miss Corcoran—very bad indade, 
in the milk.” | Sc 

“No, I'm not, James; I'm a-pourin’ milk in the wa- | 
ter. So if anybody arsks you if I put water in my | 
milk, you tell’em no. Allers stick to the truth, James; | 
cheatin’ is bad ‘nough, but lyin’ is wuss.” \ 
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THE FIRST OF MAY.—A MOVING INCIDENT. 


orra a bite does he ate’except what he drinks.” 
a 
“Mr. Canby, you hold your age very well.” 
“ Well, I don’t know as I desérve much credit for 
that. I can’t get anybody else to hold it for me.” 


THE CALF IS TOUCHED UP, AND THERE 


IS CONSIDERABLE 


AN APPETIZING YOUNG MAN. 

“Yes,” said Miss Clara to her bosom-friend Miss 
Ethel, “I met young Mr. Foiderol last evening, and, 
Ethel, he is per-fect-ly delightful.” 

** Does he wear whiskers ?” inquired Miss Ethel, with 
equal enthusiasin. 

“ Whiskers! why, Ethel, he has such lovely mutton- 
chop whiskers that it makes one hungry to look at 
them.” 



































CLARA. “CAN IT BE, DOLLY, THAT YOU ARE TO MARRY MR. SMITH, AFTER SAYING TO 
ME 80 REPEATEDLY THAT YOU COULD NOT ENDURE HIM?” 

DOLLY. “ THE TRUTH Is, CLARA DEAR, THAT, UNTIL I HEARD THAT HIS AUNT HAD DIED, 
LEAVING HIM A FORTUNE, I WAS DECEIVED IN MY OWN FEELINGS TOWARD HIM.” 











